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WASHINGTON AND EDUCATION. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, I90I, BEFORE 
THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY BY WU TING FANG, CHINESE 
MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


On the last anniversary of Washington’s birthday I 
had the privilege and pleasure of addressing the University 
of Pennsylvania. To-day on the recurrence of that national 
event, a similar honor has been conferred on me by inviting 
me to come and take part in the commemorative exercises 
in this University. It is eminently fitting and proper that 
the memory of Washington should always be kept alive in 
all schools and colleges that have to do with the education 
of American youths ; for Washington’s life is an inspira- 
tion and an example to all students, The annual observ- 
ance of his birthday by such representative institutions as 
the University of Pennsylvania and Western Reserve shows 
a proper appreciation of the educational value of such cele- 
brations. 

Of all Americans, Washington is the best known to 
the Chinese. ‘The story of his life—how he rose from the 
obscurity of a private citizen to the chief magistracy of a 
powerful republic—is such as excites our interest. The 
crowning act of his life—when he voluntarily stepped down 
from his high office and retired to private life—is just such 


as calls forth our admiration. Indeed he belongs to that — 


small class of master spirits who have made their appear- 
ance at long intervals of time and’in widely separated parts 
of the globe. Rome has her Ceesar; France has her Napo- 


iy 
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leon ; England has her Cromwell ; America has her Wash- 
ington. These are all epoch-makers in human history. 
They inaugurated new regimes. But the empire founded 
by Napoleon and the commonwealth established by Crom- 
well both crumbled away as soon as the hands of the mas- 
ters were withdrawn ; the dominance of Ceesar. put an end 
to the liberties of Rome. The keynote that gave tone to 
the glorious achievements of these three great men was per- 
sonal ambition. A far nobler motive actuated Washington. 
Devotion ta duty and country controlled all his actions in 
public and private life. He seemed to have no thought for 
himself. It was for the freedom and independence of the 
oppressed colonies that he kept up a Jong and seemingly 
hopeless struggle against overwhelming odds. It was for 
the prosperity and happiness of the American people that 
he outlined in his memorable ‘‘ Farewell Address’’ a na- 
tional policy for the guidance of succeeding administrations. 
Well may his countrymen hold him in grateful remembrance 
as ‘‘the Father of his Country.’’ 

Now, on this anniversary day of Washington’s birth, 
it is natural that we all should allow our thoughts to run 
back to the times in which he lived. Those were the days 
fraught with far-reaching consequences to nations and 
peoples. In the midst of stirring events this republic was 
born. To guide its steps through the early years of its 
existence was an extremely difficult task. Grave and per- 
plexing problems constantly came up, and pressed for imme- 
diate solution. It was like sailing an untried ship in stormy 
weather and in an unknown sea. There were dangers lurk- 
ing on every side. The situation demanded a steady hand, 
a clear head and a stout heart. Fortunately for this coun- 
try, these very qualities were found in the American states-: 
men who were intrusted with the conduct of public affairs 
at that time. At the mention of the names of the principal 
leaders of the American Revolution, no one can help ex- 
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claiming that ‘‘there were giants in those days.’’ Such 
were Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Jay, Hamilton, and, above 
all, Washington. Inthe hands of men like these, the safety 
of the country could not but be assured. 

It is to be observed that most of these men were college- 
_ bred. American colleges of that period were veritable 
nurseries of statesmen. William and Mary, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania, all turned 
ouit men in every way fit to adorn the learned professions 
and honor the public service. Men of education, and most 
of them with a college training were then foremost in mold- 
ing public opinion and guiding the destiny of the nation. 
Though not a college graduate himself, Washington was 
wise enough to recognize the importance of college influence 
in public affairs. Consequently he left by will a portion of 
his property for the founding of a national university at the 
capital, and explained his purpose in these words: 

‘‘TIt has always been a source of regret with me to see 
the youth of these United States sent to foreign countries 
for the purpose of education, often before their minds are 
formed or they have imbibed any adequate ideas of the hap- 
piness of their own; contracting too frequently not only 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, but principles un- 
friendly to republican government, and to the true and 
~ genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are rarely 
overcome. For these reasons it has been my ardent wish to 
see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this 
rising empire, thereby to do away with local attachments 
and State prejudices, as far as the nature of things would or 
indeed ought to admit, from our national councils.”’ 

Evidently Washington appreciated the importance of 
seeking solutions of American questions in accordance with 
American ideas, and had the wisdom to see that the best 


means to this end was to provide a class of men specially — 


fitted by education and training for the work. 
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Since Washington’s time how the United States has 
grown! ‘The number of States has increased from the orig- 
inal thirteen to forty-five! The national territory, instead 
of a narrow strip fringing the Atlantic, now stretches from 
ocean to ocean, with valuable islands in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic ; the population has multiplied from 3,000,000 to 
80,000,000. The development of resources, the growth of 
industries, and the accumulation of wealth have been even 
more rapid and wonderful. The progress of national expan- 
sion has naturally given rise to new problems. Happily for 
America, the cause of education has not, in the meantime, 
been neglected. Instead of a few colleges, which, in Wash- 
ington’s time, could be counted on the fingers, institutions 
of learning have sprung up all over the land, and their num- 
ber now reaches into the hundreds. The demand of educa- 
ted men has never been greater than it is to-day, because 
intelligence and training are required to meet the varied 
conditions of modern life. I believe that America is in as 
good a position as any other country, if not better, to fur- 
nish able and competent men needed for any emergency. 

Menctus, the great Chinese sage and philosopher, once 
said: ‘‘ There is a principle universally recognized. Some 
labor with their minds, and some labor with their strength. 
Those who labor with their minds, govern others; those 
who labor with their strength are governed by others.’’ 
This political principle is just as true as when it was first 
enunciated by Mencius, twenty-three centuries ago. It is 
as widely recognized as the republican one that ‘‘ govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’ ‘There is no doubt that mind rules the world. 
Jay Gould, within his domain, wielded a power that was 
well-nigh autocratic ; Henry Ward Beecher exercised an in- 
fluence over men who had never come within the range of 
his voice ; Horace Greeley in his editorial sanctum molded 
public opinion ; Charles Darwin produced a revolution in 
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the realms of scientific thought. These are some instances 
of how mind rules. In former times the field that was open 
to an educated man was comparatively restricted. He had 
to choose practically one of the three so-called learned pro- 
fessions,—theology, law, and medicine. Now he has a 
much wider field for the exercise of his abilities ; politics, 
commerce, finance, journalism, science, art, and many oth- 
ers,—all hold out rewards to men of brains. Where brains 
are needed, there is an opportunity for educated men. 

It may be said with truth, that in no country is educa- 
tion more appreciated than in China. There a high value 
is set on learning. The ancient laws of that empire divide 
the people into four classes,—namely, scholars, agricultur- 
ists, artisans and merchants. It is to be observed that 
scholars stand at the head of the list. The empire to-day 
is ruled by those whose learning has won the respect and 
confidence of the Emperor and the people. 

Besides those who hold official positions under the gov- 
ernment, scholars in China form a powerful body, usually 
called the dtervatz, /They are the men who shape public 
opinion. It must be remembered that the press has not as 
yet acquired so much power in China as it has in this coun- 
try. There are only a few daily papers in the whole coun- 
try, and these are all published in the treaty ports. Their 
circulation is insignificant in comparison with that of any of — 
the metropolitan dailies in America. The same may be said — 
of other periodical publications. The vast interior of China 
is still unsupplied with any papers that give the news of 
what is going on in other parts of the country and of the 
world. On this account, the people look to those who are 
learned, for information and guidance. Oftentimes a Chi-_ 
nese scholar can do more to influence public opinion in the 
community in which he lives, than an American eaiter of 
an influential newspaper. 


ee 
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There are not many countries in the world where equal 
opportunity is given to every one, irrespective of birth and 
station, to rise by his own efforts to positions of power and 
eminence in the state. The United States and China are 
two of them. Every American boy is a possible President 
of the United States, and every Chinese boy is a possible 
prime minister to the Emperor. China is, in this respect, 
the most democratic of all empires. She owes this, mainly, 
to the system of competitive examinations.. With a few 
unimportant exceptions, every one, old or young, rich or 
poor, has a right to be admitted to these public examina- 
tions. There are three grades of them. For the first grade, 
they are held in the chief cities of districts in which the 
candidates live. Upon the successful candidates, a degree 
similar to that of Bachelor of Arts is conferred. For the 
second grade, the examinations are held in the capitals of 
the various provinces. To these, holders of the first degree 


are admitted and the successful candidates obtain a degree 


similar to that of Master. For the third degree the exam- 
inations are conducted at the capital, with high dignitaries 
of the empire as examiners. ‘To these only holders of the 
second degree are admitted. Upon the successful candi- 
dates, a degree similar to that of Doctor is conferred. 
These honors are not merely scholastic. They have a 
greater value in Chinese eyes than similar honors in this 
country, for they confer social and political distinction upon 
their holders. Instances are not wanting in which obscure 
students have become suddenly famous by capturing the 
highest prizes in these contests. Indeed through the com- 
petitive examinations lies the principal entrance to public 
service, though many eminent men have become great and 
high officials through other avenues, It is impossible to cal- 
culate the effect of the competitive examination system in 
China, It is well known that education in China is not 
compulsory. Yet private schools are to be found in the 
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most out-of-the-way places of the empire. A Chinese 
father, however humble and poor he may be, will make an 
effort to send his sons to school in the hope that they may 
some day win honor for themselves and their family. I 
know of nothing that acts so powerfully as a stimulus to 
education.. There are, however, defects in the competitive 
examination system. ‘The requirements for these examina- 
tions are restricted to a few subjects, of which the Chinese 
classics hold the first place. In recent years attempts have 
been made to increase the number of subjects, so as to com- 
prise western sciences, but so far without much success. I 
hope, however, that the time is not far distant when candi- 
dates for these competitive honors will have to show a 
knowledge of the subjects studied in western schools and 
colleges. J am inclined to look upon the question of admit- 
ting western branches of studies to the competitive exam- 
inations as something like that of allowing elective studies 
in the curricula of American colleges. It has been urged 
that American colleges and universities have been giving 
too much attention to the dead languages like Latin and 
Greek, atid too little to the studies that are useful to the 
students in after life. JI notice that the tendency on the 
part of most colleges and universities in this country is to 
gratify, so far as possible, the popular desire in this respect. 
There are special courses in all the institutions of learning 
at the present day to cover all the practical needs of a mod- 
ern student. But in these days when all men are trying to 
take the shortest road to success, there is a great danger of 
building upon the sand instead of the rock. The purpose 
of education is, I take it, to broaden the mind. Special 
studies are useful, but they tend to contract the view of 
things. Looking through a microscope, for example, a man 
may be able to see animalcules in a drop of water no bigger 
than a pin’s head, but he can see only so much at a time. 
General studies, on the other hand, enable one to take 
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things in their relation to each other at a glance. That 
should be the aim of a liberal education. It is only on a 
deep and strong foundation that a lofty structure can be 
erected. j 

A college education is more essential to success in life 
at the present day than it was ever before. In all profes-. 
sions and trades competition is very keen. According to 
the law of the survival of the fittest, the weaker invariably 
goes to the wall. All things being equal, the man with a 
college education has, in my opinion, a better chance to win 
in the battles of life than his brother who has not had such 
advantages. Ido not mean to say, that all who have had 
a college training are, for that reason, sure of success in 
after life. I need mention only the names of Washington 
and Lincoln to show that there are men who have become 
eminent and great notwithstanding they have not had the 
advantages of a college education. Such men, however, 
have won success and distinction, not because of their want 
of college education, but in spite of it. All men, according 
to Confucius, are divided into three classes; the first class 
are those who acquire knowledge by intuition ; the second © 
class, those who acquire knowledge by learning; the third 
class, those who cannot acquire knowledge even by learning. 
Those who belong to the first class are sages and geniuses ; 
the world has not been blessed with many such. Those 
who belong to the third class are dunces ; they form, fortu- 
nately, only a small minority of mankind. The majority 
of mortals belong to the second class. Most men are ca- 
pable of improvement by education. Colleges and univer- 
sities are the places where all the facilities for intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual improvement may be had. 

Among the universities of the United States, I believe, 
this institution takes a high rank. It hasa good corps of 
professors and instructors ; it is well equipped with all the 
modern appliances of education. I am glad to see that it 
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has so many students. ‘This shows that the educational 
facilities which this institution affords are appreciated. 
Here is the place to lay the foundations of future success. 
Here is the place where character is formed. Of the thou- 
sands that have gone forth from this University, no one, I 
dare to assert, has ever expressed a regret that he had spent 
his student days here. 

I cannot help adverting to the influence of American 
colleges and universities in public life. It is a significant 
fact that most of the prominent offices in the executive, — 
legislative, and judicial branches of the United States gov- 
ernment are occupied by college men. They not only 
govern the country at home with ability, but also represent 
it abroad with dignity. In their hands the true interests of 
the country are perfectly safe. As long as college influence 
continues to predominate in the affairs of the nation, one 
can confidently predict that the United States will retain its 
rank among the great powers of the world. It has been 
said that the presence of Napoleon in a battle was equal to 
ten thousand men. So a nation owes its greatness, not to 
the vast extent of its territory, or to the immense accumu- 
lation of wealth (though these count for something), but to 
the number of great men it possesses. What constitutes a 
great nation? 


‘* Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports ; | 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No:—men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks aud brambles rude ;— 
_ Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush tHe tyrant while they rend the chain ;’’ 


—these constitute a great nation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE bg PLINY. 


In the Western Reserve University Bulletin for April, 
1895, was published a bibliography of the Younger Pliny, 
embracing editions, translations and works and articles of 
an explanatory nature. This work was naturally far from 
complete, and it has seemed worth while to publish a revised . 
edition’ of that part which contains the titles of exegetical 
articles. 

Some errors in the previous list have been corrected and 
many titles added. The compiler will be grateful for further 
corrections and additions. 

NOTE. —AJP..: American Journal of Philology. 
JP.: Journal of Philology. 
i. J..: Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie. 
RhM.: Rheinisches Museum. 

Atchison, B. J. Pliny the Younger’s Laurentine and 
Tuscan Villas. In: The Builder, XLITI. pp. 94-97. 
Alanus, Henr. (Henry Allen). Observationes in Plin- 
ium. In: Observationes in loca aliquot Ciceronis. 
Accedunt in Caesarem, Frontonem, Gellium, Plinium 

nonnulla. 8vo. Dublin, 1863. Hodges, Smith & Co. 


Albinus, Ioh. Hr. Dissertatio prior, analysis et exegesis 
epistolae Plinii lib. X. 97 de cognitione et poenis Chris- 
tianorum sub. imp. Traiano. 4to. Wittenbergae, 1693. 
Kreusig. | 

Dissertatio posterior, status et ritus Christianorum 
veterum ex Epistola Plinii 97 libri X penicillo descripti. 
4to. Wittenbergae, 1693. 

Allain, E. Pline le Jeune et son temps. Etude sur la 
correspondance de Pline avec Voconius Romanus. 8vo. 
Besancon, 1898. 66 pp. 
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Pline le Jeune avocat. Discours de rentrée. 8vo. 
Besancon, 1897. Millot Fréres et Cie. 73 pp. 

Arnd, Ioan. De Plotina Traiani opt. imp. uxore optima ad 
Plinii Panegyric. c. 83. 4to. Regiomonti, 1721. 32 pp. 

Arnold, C. Franklin. Studien zur Geschichte der Plinian- 
ischen Christenverfolgung. Konigsberg, 1887. Hartung. 
57 PP. | 

Asbach, Julius. Zur Chronologie der Briefe des jiingeren 
Plinius. In: RhM. 36, pp. 38-49. 

Atkinson. J,ectures on Roman Architecture, with treatment 
of Pliny’s villa. In: The Builder, Feb. 3rd, 22nd, 1890. 

Aube, B. Histoire des persécutions de l’église. 8vo. Paris, 
1875. (Contains discussion of the genuineness of Ep. 
xX. 96). 

Balduinus, Frc. Commentarius ad Plinii lib. X. 97, 98. 
In: Veenhusius’ ed. of Pliny. Lugd. Bat., 1669, 
P. 743 Sq. 

Bartels, Io. Hr. De stato die véterum Christianorum ad 
Plinii Lib. X.97. 4to. Wittenbergae, 1727. 20 pp. 
Barthius, Christ. Goth.* Dissertatio de secessibus veterum 
ad mentem Plinii Iunioris. 4to. Halae Saxonum, 1701. 


Behr, Chrph. Controversiarum in C. Plinii Secundi Pane- 
gyricum tum historiis formulisque quae ibi occurrunt 
fonte minus per commissiones oratorias enodandis tractan- 
darum agones VIII. Progr. 4to. Gedani, 1700-1703. 


Beliczay. Les Inscriptions concernant Pline le jeune. 
(Translation of title). In: Egyetemes Philologiae Koez- 
lony no. 5. vol. 9. | 

Bender, Herm. Der jungere Plinius nach seinen Briefen. 
4to. Prog. ‘Tiibingen, 1873. 36 pp. 

Berger, Io. Guil. Té aexvéy in oratione Corn. Taciti ad Plin. 


NotTE—*This dissertation is assigned to Buchner by Schweiger, but I can not 
find which is correct. : 
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Lib. II. 11 ex Hermogenis disciplina expensum. 4to. 
Vitembergae, 1725. 36 pp. 

Bergk, Th. Mainz und Vindonissa. (Contains a correction 
of Pliny. Paneg. 14). In: Jahrbttcher d. Vereins v. 
Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinland. LVIII. 1876. p. 128. 

- Bersa, G. Le idee moralidi Plinio il giovane. 8vo. Zara, 
1896. 57 pp. 

Biese, A. Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen 
u. Romern. 271. Kiel, 1884. 210 pp. 

Boari, Oct. Diss. de Plinii testamentaria inscr. Medio- 
lanensibus asserta et illustrata. 4to. Mantuae, 1773. 
Bocking, Ed. Quaestiones iuris publici Romani. Ad Plinii 

X. 4-5, 22, 23, comment. gto. Bonnae, 1835. 

Boecler, Io. Hr. Commentationes Plinianae. In his: Diss. 
acad. I. Argentorati, 17o1. p. 661 seq. 

Boehmer, Iust. Herm. Diss. XII. iuris  ecclesiastici 
antiqui ad Plinium Secundum et Tertullianum. 8vo. 
Lipsiae, 1711. ° 
..+-2ded. 8vo. Halle, 1729. 

Boissier, Gaston. De l’authenticité de la lettre de Pline (ad 
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Wolf, F. A. Cicero pro Marcello. 8vo. Berlin, 1802. 
Lagarde.. (p. 13 contains criticism of Panegyric). 


X. Sur une nouvelle interprétation d’un passage de Pline 
le jeune. In: Revue del’inst. publ. en Belgique. XVIII. 
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Novre.—For a considerable body of literature concerning 
the stories, of an apocryphal nature, which grew up about 
the relations of Pliny to the Christians, see Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca Latina II, pp. 418-420. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
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A LIST OF PLAYS, PROBABLY ACTED BETWEEN 
THE YEARS 1601 AND 1611. 


In this list I have given the titles, dates of publication, 
authors, and companies or theaters,—so far as known—of 
all plays probably acted 1601-1611, inclusive. I have also 
added in each case a conjectural date for the year of acting. 
The list was prepared in connection with a monograph, éhe 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere', in which 
I have endeavored to classify and discuss the plays of the 
period. That is one of the few attempts yet made to study 
the development of the drama in a brief period, but possibly 
such a method of study will be more generally adopted in 
the future. The development of the Elizabethan drama is 
so rapid, the decay of a dramatic form follows so closely its 
beginning, the relations of companies, play-wrights, and the 
public are so constantly shifting, that no adequate history 
of the Elizabethan theater can be written which does not 
trace its course year by year. ‘To students who are already 
seeking to apply such a method, this list may prove of some 
service. 

It covers a period of great interest, extending from 
Jonson’s epoch-making, realistic comedies through Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s successful romances, and including 
Shakspere’s greatest tragedies. Fortunately, too, the dates 
of the first productions of many of the plays have been de- 
termined with considerable certainty and exactness. The 
entries in Henslow’s Diary, 1601-3, the quartos published 
at the breaking-up of the several children’s companies, the 
list of performances at court, and the accepted results of 


1 Published by O. B. Wood, Worcester, 1901. 
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Shaksperean research furnish much definite evidence. The 
date of a play, however, can usually be determined only 
within a year or two, and the assigning of a definite year 
is more or less conjectural; so in doubtful cases I have not 
attempted to give reasons for my choice or reference to con- 
flicting authorities. In the main I have followed Mr. Fleay, 
and reasons for the date of acting can usually be found by 
reference to his Chronicle of the English Drama. In the 
stage-history of the period, however, and the chronology 
of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, I have adopted the 
results of my own investigation, though I have occasionally 
been indebted to recent publications.!_ For the titles of the 
plays, the dates of publication and of entry in the Station- 
ers’ Register, I am principally indebted to the publications 
of Mr. Fleay and to Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Manual of Old 
English Plays. 1 have assigned authors, companies, and 
theaters, only when there is definite external evidence. No 
attempt has been made to deal with plays not acted at public 
theaters, although a few university plays and some which were 
probably never acted have been included for convenience. 
It has also seemed best to include some plays probably acted 
outside of the limits of the period, in order that no plays 
might be omitted which could by any chance have been 
acted during 1601 to 1611. A few may have been omitted 
which were greatly revised in late years and are generally 
dated at the time of revision. Otherwise, it is hoped, the 
list is complete. 

The data in regard to each play are arranged in the 
following order: 1. The name of the play. 2. If non- 
extant, the letters ‘‘n.e.’’ If extant, the date of its first 
publication, followed by the date of entry in the Stationers’ 
Register (S. R.) in case that preceded by a year or more 
the date of publication. 3. The name of the author. In 


1 er ee the Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the so-called Poetasters. 
R. A. Small. 1899, 
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case of three or more authors, ‘‘ et al’’ or ‘‘ collaborators ”’ 

is sometimes used; ‘‘anon’’ or ‘‘doubtful’’ denote un- 

known or doubtful authorship. 4. The name of the com- 

pany or theater, if either is known; or if the play is 

mentioned in Henslow’s Diary, ‘‘ H. D.’’ without further 

specification. 5. The probable year of the first presenta- 

tion. If ‘‘court’’ precedes, the date applies to the presen- 

tation at court, and the public performance was probably 

earlier. A question-mark indicates that the year given is 

especially conjectural ; ctvca (c) that the date can be fixed 

only within a year or two; and there are occasional explana- 

tory words to indicate uncertainty or inexactness. 

Abuses. n.e. Anon. Paul’s. Court, 1606. 

Albert Galles. (See Nobody and Somebody). Heywood, 
Smith. H.D. 1602. 

The Alchemist. 1612. S.R. 1610. Jonson. King’s. 1610. 

The Alexandrean. 1605. Alexander. Not acted. 

All Fools. 1605. Chapman. Blackfriars. 1604-5. 

Allis not Gold that Glisters. n.e. Chettle. H.D. 1601. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. 1623. Shakspere. Chamber- 
lain’s. Final form, 1601. 

The Almanac. n.e. Anon. Prince’s. Court, 1612. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 1623. S. R. 1608. Shakspere. 
King’s. 1607. 7 

Aphrodosial. MS. 1602. Percy. Not acted (?) 

Appius and Virginia. 1654. Webster. Queen’s. 1609 (?) 

Arabia Sitiens; or a Dream of a Dry Year. MS. _ 1601. 
Percy. , | 

As Merry as May Be. n.e. Day, Haughton, Smith. H. D. 
1602. 

The Atheist’s Tragedy. 1611. Tourneur. 1603.! 

A Bad Beginning Makes a Bad Ending. n. e. Anon. 
King’s. Court, 1612-13. 

The Black Dog of Newgate (2 parts). n.e. Day, Hath- 
way, Smith, and probably Haughton. H. D. 1602-3. 


1 See allusions to Ostend, act II. se. 1. 


dle 
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The Blind HatsManyaFly. n.e. Heywood. H.D. 1602. 

Blurt, Master Constable. 1602. Middleton. Paul’s. 1600-1. 

The Bold Beauchamps. n.e. Heywood (?) Perhaps be- 
fore 1601. 7 

The Boss of Billingsgate. n.e. Day, Hathway, and per- 
haps Smith. H.D. 1603. : 

The Bristol Tragedy. n.e. Day (?) H.D. 1602. 

Burone. n.e. Anon. Worcester’s. 1602. 

Bussy d’Ambois, Tragedy of. 1607. Chapman’s. Paul’s. 
1604. 


- Bussy d’Ambois, Revenge of. 1613. S. R. 1612. Chapman. 


1604-6. | 

Byron, Conspiracy of. 1607. Chapman. Queen’s Revels. 
1607. | 

Byron, Tragedy of. 1608. Chapman. Queen’s Revels. 1608. 

Ceesar’s Fall. n.e. Dekkeret al. H. D. 1602. 

The Captain. 1647. Beaumont and Fletcher. King’s. 1611. 

Cardinal Wolsey’s Life. n.e. Chettle. H. D. 1601. (cf. 
Rising of Cardinal Wolsey.) 

Cartwright. n.e. Haughton. H. 1D. 1602. 

Catiline his Conspiracy. 1611. Jonson. King’s. 1911. 

A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 1630. Middleton. L,. Eliza- 
beth’s. 1611-13. | 


‘The Chester Tragedy. n.e. (See Randall, Earl of Ches- 


ter). Middleton. H.D. 1602. 

A Christian Turned Turk. 1612. Daborne. Queen’s 
Revels. 1610. 

Christmas Comes but Once a Year. n.e. Chettle et al. 
H. D. 1602. 

Claudius Tiberius Nero. 1607. Perhaps not acted. 

Cockle de Moy. n.e. (Dutch Courtesan). L. Elizabeth’s. 
Court, 1613. 

The Conquest of Spain by John a Gaunt. n.e. Hathway, 
Rankens. H.D. 1601. 
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The Conquest of the West Indies. n.e. Day, Haughton, 
Smith. H.D. 1601. 

Coriolanus. 1623. Shakspere. King’s. 1608. 

A Country Tragedy in Vacuniam. MS. 1602. Percy. 

TheCoxcomb 1647. Beaumont and Fletcher. Rossiter’s 
Revels. 1609 (?) 

Croesus. 1604. Alexander. Not acted. 

Cuckqueans and the Cuckold’s Errants. MS. 1601. Percy. 

Cupid’s Revenge. 1615. Beaumont and Fletcher. Queen’s 
Revels. 1609-10. 

Cupid’s Whirligig. 1607. Sharpham. King’s Revels. 1607. 

Cymbeline. 1623. King’s. 1609-10. 

Cynthia’s Revenge ; or Menander’s Ecstasy. 1613. Ste- 
phens. Not acted. | 

The Danish Tragedy. n.e. Chettle. H.D. 1602. 

The Devil’s Charter. 1607. Barnes. King’s. Court, 1606. 

The Devil’s Law Case. 1623. Webster. Queen’s. 1610. 

The Duchess of Malfi. 1623. Webster. King’s. c. 1612. 

The Dumb Knight. 1608. Machin, Markham. King’s 
Revels. 1607. | 

The Dutch Courtesan. 1605. Marston. Queen’s. c. 1604. 

The Earl of Gloster. n.e. Wadeson. H. D. 1601. 

The Earl of Harford. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 

Eastward Ho. 1605. Chapman, Jonson, Marston. Rev- 
els. 1604-5. 

England’s Joy. MS. Vennard. Sean 1602. 

Epicoene; or the Silent Woman. 1609 (?) S. R. 1610. 
Jonson. Queen’s Revels. 1609. 

Every Woman in Her Humour. 1609. Anon. 1602. 

The Fair Maid of Bristol. ESOS: Anon. King’s. Court, 
1604. 

The Fair Maid of the Exchange. 1607. Anon. Machin (?) 
Paul’s (?). 1602. 

The Fairy Pastoral ; or Forest of Elves. MS. 1601. Percy. 
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The Faithful Shepherdess. 1609 (?) Beaumontand Fletcher. 
1608. 

The Family of Love. 1608. S. R. 1607. Middleton. 
King’s Revels. 1607 (?) 

The Fawn; or Parasitaster. 1606. Marston. Queen’s 
Revels. 1604. 

Femelanco. n.e. Chettle. H.D. 1602. 

The Five Witty Gallants. S. R.1608. Middleton. Revels. 
1607. 

The Fleire. 1607. S. R. 1606, Sharpham. Revels. 1605-6. 

Florentine. (2nd part) n.e. Chettle. H. D. 1603. 

Fortune by Land and Sea. 1655. Heywood. Queen’s. 
Cc. 1609. ; 

Four Playsin One. 1647. Beaumontand Fletcher. 1608. 

The Four Prentices of London, with the Conquest of Jeru- 
salem. 1615. Heywood. Queen’s. Perhaps before 1601. 

The Four Sons of Aymon. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 

Friar Rush. n.e. Day. H.D. _ tI6or. 

The Gentleman Usher. 1606. Chapman. Chapel boys. 
1601-2. | 

The Golden Age, with the Loves of Jupiter and Saturn. 
1611. Heywood. Queen’s. 1610-11. 

Gowry. n.e. Anon. King’s. 1604. 

Greene’s Tu Quoque, or the City Gallant. 1614. Cooke. 
Queen’s. 1609-12. 

Hamlet. 1603. S. R. 1602. Shakspere. Chamberlain’s. 
1601-3. 

Hannibaland Scipio. n.e. Hathway, Rankens. H.D. 1601. 

Hoffman. 1631. S. R. 1630. Chettle. H. D. 1602. 

The Honest Whore (1st part). 1604. Dekker. H. D. 1604. 

The Honest Whore (2nd part). 1630. S. R. 1608. Dekker. 
H. D. 1604, 

How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad. 1602. 
Heywood (?) 1601. 
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How to Learn of a Woman to Woo. n.e. Heywood. 
Queen’s. Court, 1604. 

Humour out of Breath. 1608. Day. King’s Revels. 1607. 

If It be Not Good, the Devil is in’t. 1612. Dekker. 
Queen’s. 1610-11. 
If you Know not Me, you Know Nobody (1st part). 1606. 
S. R. 1605. Heywood. Queen’s. 1604. | 
If you Know not Me, you Know Nobody (2nd part). S.R. 
1605. Heywood. Queen’s. 1604. 

The Insatiate Countess.! 1613. Barkstead. Whitefriars. 
1610-13. 

Isle of Gulls. 1606. Day. Revels. 1605. 

Jephtha. n.e. Dekker, Monday. H.D. 1602. 

Joshua. n.e. Bourne, S. Rowley. H.D. 1601. 

Julius Ceesar. 1607. Alexander. Not acted. 

Julius Cesar. 1623. Shakspere. Chamberlain’s. Prob- 
ably before 1601. 

A King and No King. 1619. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
King’s. 1611. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 1613. Beaumont and 

- Fletcher. Revels. 1607-8 (?) 

The Knot of Fools. n.e. Anon. King’s. Court, 1612-13. 

Lady Jane (2 parts). (Same as Sir Thomas Wyatt). n.e. 
Collaborators. H.D. 1602. 

Law Tricks. 1608. Day. Revels. 1606. 

Lear, King. 1608. S.R.1607. Shakspere. King’s. 1605. 


The London Florentine. n.e. Doubtful. H. D. 1602. 


The London Prodigal. 1605. Anon. 1603. 

Lord Cromwell. 1602. Anon. 

Love’s Cure. 1647. Beaumont and Fletcher. 1606. 

Love parts Friendship. n.e. Doubtful. H.D. 1602. 

Macbeth. 1623. Shakspere. King’s. 1606. 

A Mad World, My Masters. 1608. Middleton. Paul’s. 
1606. 


1 See Small. 


* 
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The Maid’s Tragedy. 1619. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
King’s. 1609. | 

Malcolm, King of Scots. n.e. Anon. H.D.- 1602. 

The Malcontent. 1604. Marston. Blackfriars. 1603. 

Marshal Osric. n.e. Heywood, Smith. H.D. 1602. 

A Match at Midnight. 1633. Middleton, Rowley. Black- 
friars. 1607. | 

Match Me in London. 1631. S..R. 1630. Dekker. Queen’s. 
Probably after 1611. 

May Day. 1611. Chapman. Blackfriars. 1601. 

Measure for Measure. 1623. Shakspere. King’s. 1604. 

A Medicine for a Curst Wife. n.e. Dekker. H.D. 1602. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 1608. S.R.1607. Anon. 
King’s. Perhaps before 1601. 

Michaelmas Term. 1607. Middleton. Paul’s. 1604. 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage. 1607. Wilkins. 
King’s. 1605-7. 

Monsieur d’Olive. 1606. Chapman. Queen’s Revels. 
1604. 

Monsieur Thomas. 1639. Beaumont and Fletcher. Black- 
friars. 1607-8. | 

Mortimer! n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 

Mustapha. 1609. S.R. 1608. Greville. Not acted. 

Necromantes. n.e. Percy. Paul’s. 1601-2. 

Nero. See Claudius. | 

The Noble Grandchild. n.e. Anon. Lady Elizabeth’s. 
Before 1614. | | : 

Nobody and Somebody. 1607. S.R.1606. Heywood (?) 
Queen’s. 1604. 

Northward Ho. 1607. Dekker, Webster. Paul’s. 1605. 

No Wit, No Help, like a Woman’s. 1657. Middleton. 
Lady Elizabeth’s. Probably after 1611. 

Othello. 1622. S.R. 1621. Shakspere. King’s. 1604. 

The Overthrow of Rebels. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 


1Perhaps the fragment in Jonson’s Folio. 1640. 
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Pericles. 1609. S. R. 1608. Shakspere et al. Kings. 
1608. 

Philaster. 1620. Beaumont and Fletcher. King’s. 1608. 

Philip of Spain. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 

Philotas. 1605. S. R. 1604. Daniel. Revels. Court, 
1603-4. 

The Phoenix. 1607. Middleton. Paul’s. 1603-7. 

A Play to the Country People! n.e. Barkstead (?) c. 
1605. | 

The Poetaster. 1602. S.R.1601. Jonson. Blackfriars. 
1601. 

Pontius Pilate. n.e. Anon. H. D. 1602. 

The Poor Man’s Comfort. 1655. Daborne. Revels. Be- 
fore 1613. 

Pope Alexander. (Same as Devil’s Charter. q. v.) 

The Proud Maid. n.e. Anon. Lady Elizabeth’s. Court, 
1613. 

The Proud Woman of Antwerp. n.e. Haughton. H.D. 
1601. 
The Puritan Widow. 1607. Middleton. Paul’s. 1606. 
The Queen’s Arcadia. 1606. S. R. 1605. Daniel. Ox- 
ford, 1605. . . 
Ram Alley. 1611. S. R. 1610. Barry. King’s Revels. 
1609. | 

Randal, Earl of Chester. (See Chester Tragedy.) 

The Rape of Lucrece. 1608. Heywood. Queen’s. 1605. 

Raymond, Duke of Lyons. n. e. Anon. Lady Eliza- 
beth’s. 1613. | 

The Return from Parnassus. 1606. Anon. St. John’s, 
Cambridge. 1601. ‘=, 

The Revenger’s Tragedy. 1607. Tourneur. King’s. 
1604-7. 

Richard Crookback. n.e. Jonson. H.D. 1602. 

Richard Whittington, History of. n.e. S.R.1605. Anon. 


1 Survives only in Prologue in MS. Ashmole 38. 
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The Rising of Cardinal Wolsey. n.e. Doubtful. H. D. 
1601. (Sequel to the Life of Cardinal Wolsey.) 

The Roaring Girl. 1611. Dekker, Middleton. Prince’s. 
1610. ' 

Samson. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1602. 

Satiromastix. 1602. 8S. R. 1601. Dekker. Chamber- 
lain’s and Paul’s. 1601. 

Scogan and Skelton. n.e. Hathway, Rankens. H. D. 
1601. , | 

The Scornful Lady. 1616. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Queen’s Revels. 1611. | 

King Sebastian of Portingal. n. e. Doubtful. H. D. 
1601. — 

The Second Maiden’s Tragedy. MS. Anon. 1611. 

Sejanus. 1605. S.R. 1604. Jonson. 1603. 

A Shoemaker is a Gentleman. 1638. S.R. 1637. Row- 
ley. Queen’s. 1609. 

Shore’s Wife. n.e. Chettle. H.D. 1603. 

Siege of Dunkirk. n.e. Anon. H.D. 1603. 

Sir Giles Goosecap. 1606. Anon. Revels. 1601-3. 

Sir "Thomas Wyat. (2 parts). 1607. (See Lady Jane). 
Dekker, Webster. 

Six Clothiers. (2 parts). n.e. Haughton, Smith. H. 
D. 1601. = = 

Six Yeomen of the West. n.e. Day, Haughton. H. D. 
1601. | 

Sophonisba. 1606. Marston. Blackfriars. 1602-3. 

The Spanish Fig. n.e. ((?) The Noble Soldier. S. R. 
1631.) H.D. 1602. 

TheSpanish Maz(?). n.e. Anon. King’s. Court, 1605. 

Tale of a Tub. 1640. Jonson. Chapel boys. ' (Early 
form) 1601. | 

The Tempest. 1623. Shakspere. King’s. 1610-11. 

Thierry and Theodoret. 1621. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
King’s. 1607. 
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Thomas Dough. (2nd part).. n.e. H. D. 1601. 

Thomas Stroud. (Parts 2and3). n.e. (Same as Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, 1659). Day, Haughton. H. 
D. 1601. > 

Three (Two) Brothers. n.e. Smith. H.D. 1602. 

Timonof Athens. 1623. Shakspereetal. King’s. 1607. 

Tobias. n.e. Chettle. H.D. 1602. 

Too Good to be True. n.e. Chettleetal. H.D. 1601. 

Torrismount. n.e. Anon. King’s Revels. 1607-8. 

The Travels of the Three English Brothers. 1607. Col- 
laborators. Queen’s. 1607. 

The Trial of Chivalry. (Cavaliero Dick Bowyer) 1605. 
S. R. 1604. Heywood (?). Perhaps before 1601. 

A Trick to Catch the Old One. 1608. S.R.1607. Mid- 
dleton. Paul’s and Revels. 1605. es 

Troilus and Cressida. 1609. Shakspere. Chamberlain’s. 
1601-2. . , 

The Turk. 1610. S. R. 1609. Mason. King’s Revels. 
1607-8. 

Twelfth Night. 1623. Shakspere. King’s. 1601. 

The Twins, Tragedy of. n. e. S. R. 1612. Niccols. 
King’s. 1611-12. | 

The Two Harpes. n.e. Collaborators. H.D. 1602. 

Two Maids of Moreclacke. 1609. Armin. King’s Rev- 
els. 1608. ; 

The Unfortunate General. n.e. Collaborators. H. D. 
1603. | 

The Virgin Martyr. 1622. S. R. 1621. Massinger. 
Queen’s. Early form, possibly before 1611. 

Volpone. 1607. Jonson. King’s. 1605. 

Westward Ho. 1607. Dekker, Webster. Paul’s. 1604. 

What You Will. 1607. Marston. 1601. 

“When You See Me, You Know Me. 1605. S. Rowley. 
Prince’s. 1603. 

The White Devil. 1612. Webster. Queen’s. 1607-8. 
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The Whoreof Babylon. 1607. Dekker. Prince’s. 1605. 

The Widow’s Charm. n.e. Monday. H.D. 1602. 

The Widow’s Tears. 1612. Chapman. Queen’s Revels. 
1605. 

The Winter’s Tale. 1623, Shakspere. King’s. 1611, 

The Wise Woman of Hogsdon. 1638. Heywood. 1604. 

Wit at Several Weapons. 1647. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
First version, 1605. | 

Wit of a Woman. 1604. Anon. Before 1604. 

The Woman Hater. 1607. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Paul’s. 1606. 

A Woman Killed with Kindness. 1607. Heywood. H. 
D. 1603. , 

A Woman isa Weather Cock. 1612. S.R.1611. Queen’s 
Revels. 1610. ‘ 

The Woman’s Prize. 1647.. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
King’s. 1604. : 

The Yorkshire Tragedy. 1608. Anon. King’s. 


A. H. THORNDIKE. 
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SOME RESULTS OF RECENT DIETARY STUDIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The study of dietaries in a scientific manner in the 
United States began about the year 1886, and up to the 
year 1894 only eighty-eight such studies had been reported 
of sufficient accuracy to warrant publication.! About that 
time the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture took up the matter and have 
since aided greatly in the prosecution of this work. Inves- 
tigations are now being made on the food consumption of 
all classes of our population in different sections of the 
country. These dietary studies are of great importance in 
getting at the actual food consumption of people in different 
circumstances and under different conditions, in affording 
opportunity for correcting faults in diet, and in supplying 
material useful in throwing light on many sociological ques- 
tions. Since up to this time the number of these studies in 
this country has not been very numerous, they have served 
chiefly as sources of information, but we are now getting to 
where we can turn this knowledge to more practical appli- 
cations. It is no mere aphorism, that nothing touches us 
closer than the food we eat, but a profound truth, which 
should cause us to pay more attention to the nutritive value 
of what we are eating. 

The nutritive value of a food depends on the propor- 
tion of protein, fats and carbohydrates which it contains. 
These three together with water and mineral matters con- 
stitute the composition of most of our foods. The nature 

1So reported by Prof. W. O. Atwater, in Bulletin No. 21 of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture, who has done 


the pioneer work in this line in this country, and under whose direction most of 
these 88 studies were made. 
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of these last two substances is familiar to every one. ‘The 
mineral materials are called by the analyst ash, because they 
are the residue after the complete combustion of a food. 
This ash is composed of such substances as sodium chloride, 
potassium carbonate, phosphates of calcium and magne- 
sium, etc. It seldom amounts to more than one or at most 
two per cent. of the total weight of the edible portion of a 
food. Carbohydrates are such materials as sugar and starch, 
which make up the principal portion of most vegetable foods. 
Chemically they are composed of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen. Fats are familiar substances, typical examples of 


-which are lard, butter and suet. These -are likewise com- 


posed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Protein compounds 
are the most complex of any of the food constituents. Be- 
sides carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, they contain nitrogen 
and a small quantity of sulphur. They are frequently des- 
ignated as nitrogen compounds. Examples are the lean of 
meat, white of egg, casein of milk and gluten of wheat. 
The solid portion of our bodies outside of fat and part of 


the bone is composed almost entirely of protein. The aver- 


age composition of the body of an adult is given in table r. 


COMPOSITION OF HUMAN BODY.—TABLE 1. 


Weight in a person 


‘weighing 148 pounds, Percentage. 
. Lbs. % 
Water venciwieciaas tess es 90.0 60.6 
PLOCCUE ns toons anes 26.6 18.2 
Pat. sosanecus eueceaen ; 23.0 15.5 
Carbohydrates .......... o.1 | om 
Mineral matters......... 8.3 5.6 


Considerably more than half of the weight of the body is 
water. The sole carbohydrate present in body tissue is 
glycogen, or animal starch, which is found in the largest 
quantities in the liver. 


A 
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In order to estimate the nutritive value of the different 
constituents of foods, it is necessary to know how the body 
uses them. A nutrient builds tissue or supplies energy to 
the body and may do both. Food, therefore, has a twofold 
function, to keep the tissue of the body in repair, and to 
supply the energy which the body requires to do its work. 
Protein is able to fulfill both of these requirements. It is 
used to build up and repair the tissues of the body, as 
muscle, nerve, bone and blood, besides being able, when it 
is oxidized, to impart energy. ‘The chief function of fats 
is to supply energy. They may also be stored as fatty 
tissue to be used as fuel at some future time. Carbohy- - 
drates yield energy, and can be transformed into fats and . 
stored for future use. Neither fats nor carbohydrates are 
able to build any of the vital or primary tissue of the body. 
They are the fuel materials of the body. They are oxidized 
or burned in the body just as coal is in a furnace, except 
more slowly. ‘The products of this combustion, carbon di- 
oxide and water, are excreted mainly through the lungs. 
Mineral matters and water, although entering into the com- 
position of most body tissue, cannot of themselves build 
tissue, hence they are commonly not classed as nutrients. 

From these considerations, it is seen that protein is the 
most valuable of the food ingredients, for it is this nitrogen 
containing material alone, which is able to build and repair 
the body material, be it muscle, bone, or nerve. It is an 
indispensable constituent of food, and is supplied in the 


largest quantity by such substances as lean meat, fish, and 


such vegetables as beans and peas. ‘The average composi- 
tion of some of the most important foods is given in table 2. 

In the last column of this table are given the fuel 
values or the energy supplied by one gram of the food. 
The unit used to express these values is the large calorie, | 
which is the amount of heat required to raise one kilogram 
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COMPOSITION OF TYPICAL FOODS.—TABLE 2. 


Fooltl, Water. Protein. Fat. Pe oe Ash. oe 

Per Cent. Per Cent. PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. ee 
: gram. 

MTA es ori. Pate bts 87.0 3.3 4.0 5.0 0.7 0.715 
Eggs, without shell.... 73.2 14.0 12.0 ner 0.8 1.70 
Loin of beef, cooked... 54.8 23.6 20.4 sand 1.2 2.87 
Blue fish, cooked....... ' 68.2 26.1. 4.5 ner 1.2 1.48 
White bread.......... 35.0 9.1 1.6 53.3 ie) 2.70 
Potatoes, boiled....... 75.5 2.5 o.1 20.9 ~—=—iI.0 0.97 
Beans, dried.......... 12.6 22.5 1.8 59.6 3.5 3.54 


Apples, without skin.. 84.6 0.4 0.5 14.2 0.3 0.64 
of water one degree of the centigrade scale!. The combus- 
tion of one gram? of fat yields on an average 9.3 calories of 
energy; that is, this amount of heat is imparted to the body 
by the oxidation of one gram. _ Carbohydrates and protein 
yield, each, about 4.1 calories of energy per gram to the 
body. Fat is seen, therefore, to be the most condensed 
form of food for yielding energy, since a gram of it yields 
more than twice as much as an equal quantity of either car- 
bohydrates or protein. Notwithstanding this, our bodies 
obtain their supply of energy most readily from carbohy- 
drates, due probably to the fact that the carbohydrates are 
very easily digested and oxidized. According to table 1, 
the body is seen to contain but an insignificant quantity of 
carbohydrates, but, nevertheless, carbohydrates form a very 
‘useful and necessary part of our diet. Over half of the 
solid matter of the food of most people is carbohydrates. 
They are used by the body as fuel, being oxidized at once 
to supply heat and energy. Small quantities however, may, 
be transformed into fat and stored as adipose tissue. 
According to table 2, carbohydrates are seen to be sup- 
plied exclusively by vegetable foods with the exception of 
milk, while animal foods supply most of the protein and fat. 
Milk is the most nearly perfect of any one food. It contains 


1 This is about equal to the heat required to raise two pounds of water two 
degrees of the Fahrenheit scale. 
2 About sy of an ounce. 
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all the nutrients in reasonable proportion, but associated 
with so much water, that an adult would require four quarts 
a day in order to be properly nourished. However, were 
it not for this, it would not be advisable to eat any one sub- 
stance alone, for adults thrive much better on a diet of con- 
siderable variety. 

Dietary studies are determinations of the quantity and 
kinds of foods consumed by an individual or by a family 
for a definite period of time. The study is usually insti- 
tuted by taking account of the provisions on hand in the 
house, where the study is being made. ‘The quantities of 
all foods purchased during the period are also recorded. 
From the sum of these are subtracted the quantities of food 
materials remaining in the house at the end of the period. 
The table waste should also be taken into account to insure 
accuracy. The proportion of protein, carbohydrates and 
fats in the diet are usually estimated from the analysis of 
samples of foods, as similar as possible to those used. 
When practicable, samples of the actual foods used are ana- 
lyzed. Finally the results are calculated on the basis of 
the amount of protein, fats and carbohydrates eaten by one 
man in one day. In this calculation a woman is considered 
to eat eight-tenths as much as a man, and children corre- 
spondingly less according to their ages. 

_ As an illustration of a dietary study, one made by the 
writer in Cleveland during the past year will be described. 
The subjects were two adults, a man and his wife. The 
_ study lasted eight days from dinner November twentieth to 
breakfast November twenty-eighth, inclusive. ‘The follow- 
ing remarks will show that this investigation was made with 
considerable care: The materials used for each meal were 
weighed at the time of the meal. In the case of such foods 
as bread, biscuits, and muffins made at home, all the ingre- 
dients, as flour and shortening, were weighed at the time of 
making. The water in some of the foods was actually de- 
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AMOUNTS EATEN IN CLEVELAND DIETARY STUDY. 


Foods. 

Animal Foods. 
Beef, loin........... 
Beef, dried ...... wae 
W Cdl 2 ee eo leet 


Cheese:,  .cnysexeses 
Milk (10 pints) ..... 


Total Animal Foods. 


Vegetable Foods, 
‘Wheat flour ........ 
Graham flour ....... 


White potatoes ..... 
Sweet potatoes...... 


ParsnipS ........... | 


Pea soup ........... 
SUPET 4545 cxso.cae bes 


Apples w..caveic wae 
PGATS ines 6 Seaeaaes 


Total Veget. Foods.. 
Total Foods ........ 
One man per day ... 


TABLE 8. 
Amount.1 Protein. 
Grams. Grams, 
1950 487.5 
155 54.2 
75 15.7 
240 55-2 
425 57-4 
250 senate 
520 5.2 
4o 12.0 
5900 194.7 
9555 881.9 
2320 279.6 
375 50.6 
1IO 9.9 
290 29.0. 
75 8.2 
2600 65.0 
775 11.6 
1080 16.2 
620 18.6 
II0o st 
25 3-3 
75 9-3 
3800 II 4 
810 4.1 
265 3-7 
1320 13:2 
15650 529.7 
25205 1410.6 
1751 98 


Fat. 


Grams, 


78.0 


Carbo- 


Fuet 


hydrates. Values. 
Grams. Calories. 


295 .0 


295.0 


1735.8 
266.3 
83.0 
174.0 
54.0 
546.0 
170.5 
118.8 
49.6 
II00.0 
7-5 
54-7 
418.0 
IOI .3 
58.3 
191.4 


5129.2 
5424.2 
377 - 


2633 
287 
113 
696 
723 


_ 2325 


4134 
190 
4219 


15320 


8481 
1380 
402 
940 
268 
2522 
775 
572 
34! 
4356 
158 
319 
1843 
466 
265 
977 
24065 


39385 
2735 


1 These figures represent the amounts actually eaten after making allow- 
ance for waste; not the amounts purchased. Since one pound equals about 454 
grams, and an ounce 28 grams, the figures can readily be reduced to pounds and 


ounces, if desired. 


termined, and not taken from the analysis of similar materials. 
Table 3 gives the quantities and kinds of foods consumed 
during the eight days, together with the amounts of protein, 
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fat and carbohydrates contained in each and also their fuel 
values. The last line in the table gives the results on the 
basis of the amount eaten by one man in one day assuming 
that the woman ate eight-tenths as much as the man. 

As a result of the dietary studies abroad and in this 
country, certain dietary standards have been proposed by 
investigators, which give according to their best knowledge 
the amounts of nutrients a man ought to eat each day. 
These standards vary for men engaged in different occupa- 
tions. Some of these standards are given in table 4. From 
previous considerations, it is apparent that a person must 
consume sufficient protein to repair the tissues of the body 
as they wear out, and sufficient other material (fat and car- 
bohydrates) to supply the energy his body may require. 
This is commonly expressed in the standards by giving sim- 
ply the quantity of protein and the calories of energy re- 
quired each day, there being little necessity, within limits, 
for keeping the fats and carbohydrates in a definite ratio, 
since they may replace each other in inverse proportion to 
their fuel values. This is illustrated by the results in table 
4; for in standards Nos, 1, 3, 4 and 5, all of which repre- 
sent a diet suitable for a man at moderate labor but by dif- 
ferent authorities, although the relation between the fats 
and carbohydrates vary somewhat, the energy supplied by 
each diet is very nearly the same. 

Comparing the American and the European standards 
for men with similar muscular exercise, it is observed that, 
although in general the quantities of protein are very simi- 
lar, the total energy is yniformly greater in the American 
standards. ‘This is due to the results of American dietary 
studies, which show that Americans consume much more of 
the energy giving foods, especially fats. It is a well-known 
fact that American laborers accomplish more than European 
workingmen. In order to work harder and faster more en- 
ergy is required, so that all of the extra fuel value of the 


i. 
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DIETARY STANDARDS.—TABLE 4. 


ss by EUROPEAN. 
efer- Nutri- 
ance Authority. Protein. Fat. ean tee ee itive 
Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories, 

1. Maun at moderate work Voit 118tiéS‘CO”’ 000 = 3085 1:5.3 
2. Man at hard work..... Voit 145 100 450 3370 1:4.7 
'3. Man at moderate work Moleschott 180 40 550 3160 1:4.9 
4. Manat moderate work Wolff 125 85 540 8080 1:4.9 
5. Man at moderatework Playfair 119 51 581 3140 1:5.4 
6. Active laborers........ Playfair 156 sl 568 8630 1:4.7 
7. WHard-worked laborers. Playfair 185 71 568 3750 1:4.0 

_ AMERICAN, 

Authority. Protein, ,uel ae 

‘* Ratio 

Grams. Calories. 

8. Woman with light muscular exercise... Atwater 90 2400 1:5.5 
9. Woman with moderate muscular work... Atwater 100 2700 1:5.6 
10. Man without muscular work ....... .... Atwater 100 2700 1 :5.6 
11. Man with light muscular work.......... Atwater 112 3000 1:5.5 
12. Man with moderate muscular work .....- Atwater 125 3500  1:5.8 
18. Man with hard muscular work .......... Atwater 150 4500 1:6.3 


food eaten is by no means wasted. ‘The actual amounts of 
fats and carbohydrates are not given.for the American 
standards. Any quantity of fat not exceeding very greatly 
the quantity of protein with sufficient carbohydrates to make 


up the required energy would be adequate. For example, 


standard No. 12 is frequently given: 125 grams protein, 
125 grams fat and 450 grams carbohydrates. This is con- 
siderably more fat than given in any of the European stand- 
ards. The ratio of the protein to the fuel supplying 
ingredients, counting a gram of fat equal to 214 grams of 
carbohydrates!, is called the nutritive ratio, and is given in 
the last column. As American dietaries contain more fats 
and carbohydrates than the European, they exhibit a wider 
nutritive ratio. 

These standards represent, of course, only general 
averages, and it is not expected that any person will adjust 
his diet to any one of the standards. Different individuals, 
“1 'This is due to the fact that a gram of carbohydrates or of protein supplies 


4.1 salts of energy, while a gram of fat suppties 9.3 calories, or about 24% times 
as much, 
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under the same conditions, require and use different quanti- 
ties of foods, usually the larger the person the more food he 
needs. The figures of table 4 are valuable more as a gen- 
eral guide than as an absolute standard. Persons, whose 
diets are approximately in accord with them, may know 
that they are well nourished. ‘The results of the dietary 
study given in table 3 correspond almost exactly to standard 
to. The man was a professional man, but quite active, so 
that the conditions of standard 11 might be expected to be 
more in accord with his needs. He was, however, of small 
frame, weighing about 130! pounds, and since he ate all he 
wished the diet was probably adequate for his needs. ‘The 
nutritive ratio of this diet is 1:5.8, which shows that it was 
well balanced ; that is, that the quantities of carbohydrates 
and fats were not excessive. 

There is no doubt that many persons in this country 
tend to overeat, and that they do this largely through igno- 
rance. A dietary study of a students’ club in a college 
town showed that the men were consuming on an average, 
138 grams of protein, and that the potential energy of the 
food was 4825 calories. ‘This is seen from the standards to 
be more energy than is supposed to be required by a hard- 
working laborer. The war ration of the German army is 
134 grams of protein and 3095 calories of energy. During 
the Franco-Prussian war an extraordinary ration was issued, 
consisting of 157 grams of protein and 4650 calories of en- 
ergy. It is, therefore, apparent that the college students, 
most of whom did little muscular work, were much overfed. 
Furthermore, another dietary of the same club made a few 
months later showed that the food each man was consuming 
contained, on an average, 104 grams of protein and 3415 
calories of energy, and from expressions of opinion, it was 
found that the members of the club were just as well pleased 
as with the former diet. In many other cases a study of 
"1 Without clothing. 
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dietaries has brought to light overeating in a similar degree. 
| Within recent years a number of dietary studies have 
been made among the poorer classes of some of our large 
cities. In New York! most of these studies were made in 
that section of the city known as the Hast Side. The re- 
sults of a number of these dietary studies are given in 
table 5. 


SOME RESULTS OF DIETARY STUDIES IN NEW YORK. 


TABLE 5. 
Refer- . ONE MAN FOR ONE DAY, Nutri- 
ence Cost. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. tive 
No. Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio, 
1, Mechanic's family ........ 82 153 139 828 4085 1 :5.5 
2. Jeweler’s family.......... 18 101 106 296 2610 1:5.3 
8. Watchman’s family....... 14 87 96 296 2465 1:5.9 
4, Carver’s family ........... 18 87 89 262 2255 1:5.8 
5, Truckman’s family....... 23 104s «128 344 3030 ~1:6.1 
6. Sewing woman’s family.. 9 57 41 237 1585 1:5.8 
7. Yaborer’s family.......... 23 139 119. 845 3090 1:4.4 
8. Printer’s family........... 22 116 124 364 3120 1:5.5 
9. Salesman’s family ........ 16 79 124 347 2910 1:7.9 
10. Tin roofer’s family ....... 20 99 225 - 327 2910 1:6.1 
Average of studies among poor 
familiesin New York (19). 20 106 117 . 867 3080 1:5.9 


Before discussing these results, the results of dietary 
studies among similar classes in Chicago and Pittsburgh will 
be given. ‘The studies in Chicago? were made among some 
of the families of the most densely populated districts of 
the West Side, where the inhabitants were chiefly immi- 
grants. 


The results of two studies in Pittsburgh®, considered 
by the person reporting them to be representative of the 
food cousumption of the families of the poorer classes, are 
given in table 7. 


1 Bulletin 46 of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


2 Bulletin 55 of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


3 Bulletin 52 of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, 
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SOME RESULTS OF DIETARY STUDIES IN CHICAGO. 


TABLE 6, 

ONE MAN FOR ONE DAY. Nutri- 

Cost. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. tive 

Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio. 

Italian families, average of 4. 15.8 108 111 391 3060 1:6.2 
French Canadian families, 

average of 5............. 22.1 118 158 345 3365 1:5.9 
Orthodox Russian Jew fami- 

lies, average of 4......... 19.0 120 101 406 3095 1:5.3 
Unorthodox Russian Jew fa- 

milies, average of 6...... 22.0 153 105 430 3385 1:4.4 
Bohemian families, average 

Of Bitch tachcadoree ors 11.5 115 103 360 2885 1:5.1 
Smallest diet, Bohemian 

PAM i pe snctiiewsocecs 5.9 — 61 36 324 1915 1:6.7 
Largest diet, Bohemian 

BMY 7 ssa aw ee eaas 45.3 322 260 589 6155 1:3.7 


SOME RESULTS OF DIETARY STUDIES IN PITTSBURGH. 


TABLE 7. . 
ONE MAN FOR ONE DAY. Nutri- 
Cost. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. tive 
Cents. Grams, Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio. 
Workman's family...... ae 13 85 104 307 2575 1:6.4 - 
Workman's family........ 9 77 90 314 2440 1:6.7 


These results show that the diet of the poorer classes, 
on the average, may: be considered adequate, but that indi- 
vidual “cases differ widely. For instance, the average of 
nineteen dietary studies in New York City do not differ 
very much from the standard proposed for a man at light 
muscular work, but in certain individual cases, as Nos. 3, 4, 
and 6, the families were evidently insufficiently nourished, 
while in the largest diet observed in Chicago most enormous 
quantities of protein together with other ingredients supply- 
ing an excessive amount of potential energy were consumed. 
The nutritive ratio in this last case is one of the narrowest 
on record. The two studies representative of the diet of 
the workingmen of Pittsburgh show inadequate nourish- 
ment. More nutrients were obtained, however, for the 
same money than in No. 6 of the New York dietaries. 

It is impossible to give all the details in connection 
with these dietaries in an article of this kind. We learn, 


A 
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however, from such details that the faults in the food con- 
sumption among the poor are due largely to two causes; 
the lack of proper knowledge on the part of these classes, 
of what foods will best supply proper nourishment and be 
within their means, and poor housekeeping and lack of 
knowledge of how to prepare such foods in order to make 
them appetizing. For instance, round steak and pot roast 
are fully as nutritious as sirloin steak and rib roast, but 
most of these people, especially in New York, bought the 
more expensive cuts of meat. They also bought quite freely 


. fresh fruits and berries, which; although useful in a diet, 


still have little nutritive value, and should be largely elim- 
inated if it is desirable to cut down expense. Much harm 
also results from leaving the purchasing in the hands of 
children or young girls, whose whims are not safe guides in 
food matters, and who are frequently imposed upon by deal- 
ers. Dietary studies afford the best means for correcting 
many of the faults just mentioned, particularly when car- 
ried on by some competent person, possessing full knowl- 
edge of the conditions and habits of the people among whom 
he is working. Valuable advice may be given on the pur- 
chase and use of food, and the family can be taught neatness 
and proper methods of cooking, which will add greatly to 
their general welfare and make their home life more 
agreeable. | 

To illustrate the food consumption of poor people under 
very different conditions from those in the large cities, the 
results of dietary studies of some poor families in New Mex- 
ico are given in the accompanying table!. The people sub- 
sisted largely on ‘‘tortillas,’’ a kind of bread made of coarse 
flour or corn meal, and ‘‘ frijoles’’ or native beans, which 
last was their principal source of protein. Family No. 1 
ate some beef. ‘The figures show that the living was very 
inexpensive. ‘The quantities of fats are very low for Amer- 


1 See Bulletins Nos. 40 and 54, Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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DIETARY STUDIES OF FAMILIES NEAR LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


TABLE 8. 

Refer- ONE MAN FOR ONE DAY Nutri- 
- ence Cost. Protein, Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. tive 
No. Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio. 

1, Family in moderate circum- 
stances, 1896.............. 11 98 65 561 3305 1:7.2 

2. Family in poor circumstan- 
GOS; F806. ccaiceveacadsenen 7 89 77 625 3645 1:9.0 

3. Another family in poor cir- 
cumstances, 1896......... 8 104 71 701 3960 1:8.3 

4. Same family as preceding, 
BOF achresaiee Ma citnensecet 8 84 71 563 3320 1:8.6 


ican dietaries, but this is to be expected where the food is 
largely vegetable, a fact which also results in the carbohy- 
drates being very plentiful. The quantities of protein are 
small for persons engaged in manual labor, and this makes 
the nutritive ratio rather wide. A comparison of Nos. 3 
and 4 is interesting, as they are diets of the saine family 
with one year’s interval. In 1897 they were eating less 
protein and carbohydrates than the previous year, but main- 
taining practically the same nutritive ratio. 

Some dietary studies of negroes in Alabama and Vir- 
ginia are given in table 9!. In Alabama the negroes lived 
chiefly on fat pork, corn meal and molasses. The most 
striking thing in connection with these results is the ex- 
treinely wide nutritive ratio, showing that the diets lacked 
protein, while in many cases the quantities of fat and carbo- 
hydrates were excessive. Families Nos. 7 and 8 had come 
under the influence of the Tuskegee Institute, and, conse- 
quently, they used some fresh meat, which tended to reduce 
the nutritive ratio. In the Virginia dietaries the quantities 
of protein are more nearly what they should be, and as a 
result the nutritive ratios are not so wide. This is due to 
the fact that these families used considerable fish along with 
the staple ‘‘hog and hominy.’’ ‘Their location near Chesa- 
_ peake Bay was the cause of this inexpensive though valuable 
addition to their diet. The families near Hampton were in- 


1 See Bulletins Nos. 88 end 71, Office of Experiment Stations, United States. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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DIETARY STUDIES OF NEGRO FAMILIES IN THE SOUTH. 


TABLE 9. 
Refer- NEGRO FAMILIES ONE MAN FOR ONE DAY. Nutri- 
ence | NEAR Cost. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. tive 
No. TUSKEGEE, ALA. Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio. 
1, Farmer’s family ........... 4 26 83 225 1800 1: 15.9 
2. Farmer's family ........... 3 44 57 872 2240 1:11.4 
3 Saw inilllahborer’sfamily.. 9% 59 85 429 - 2790 1:10.5 
4. Farmer’s family ........... 8Y 71 126 432 3230 1:10.1 
5. Cotton planter’s family.... 11% 99 252 666 5480 1:12.5 
6. Cotton planter’s family.... 12% 93 283 649 5670 = 1:13.9 
7. Farmer's family ........... 193%, 92 124 425 3270 1: 7.7 
8. Carpenter’s family......... 16% 97 148 558 4060 1: 9.2 
Average cf Alabama diet- : 
ATICS: (ZO) sckcisanvenenens 8 62 132 436 3270 1:11.8 
NEGRO FAMILIES NEAR 
FRANKLIN, VA. 

9. Farmer's family............ 7 95 131 400 3245 1: 7.8 
10. i Se, . neeenw et en 6 76 141 372 8145 1: 9.1 
11, as Oi cree tactics 10 122 167 498 4075 1: 7,1 
12. = De. Meeetted mats 4 59 80 218 1880 1: 6.8 
18. ™ SS umeeuateebaed 20 160 229 617 5850 1: 7.1 
14, Z ot ip kaneeouees 5 70 108 348 2650 1: 8.2 
15. st Abas tetas 11 117 225 608 5065 1: 9.6 
16. x re Phehaewties 18 117 169 410 3780 1: 6.8 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN OR NEAR 

HAMPTON, VA. 
17. Bookkeeper’s family ...... al 133 185 506 8875 1: 6.1 
18. Plumber's family .......... 15 104 163 346 3360 1: 6.9 
19. Hotel servant’s family..... 12 140 110 371 8120 1: 4.4 
20. Farmer’s family ........... ll 105 152 574 4200 1: 8.7 
21, Workman's family......... 9 85 128 407 3160 1: 8.0 

Average of Virginia diet- 
aries (19).......... cece: 11 109 159 414 $745 1: 7.4 


fluenced more or less by the Hampton Institute, so that 
most of these dietaries vary little from the dietaries of white 
persons in comfortable circumstances in different parts of 
the country. In this they are strikingly different from 
those of the negroes in Afabama. It is no wonder that per- 
sons whose diets are no better adapted to bodily require- 
ments than some of those shown by the studies in Alabama 
are slow in responding to the influences of civilization. The 
negro is, of course, seriously handicapped in his advance- 
ment by heredity and frequently by his surroundings, 
but that in some cases his diet, among other minor causes, 
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may have some influence in retarding his development is 
very probable. | 

Protein builds nerve and brain as well as muscle. If 
protein is wanting in a diet, is it not possible that the per- 
son nourished by such a diet will be incompletely developed 
either mentally or physically, or both? If this is the case, 
any effort to educate and train such undeveloped faculties 
is likely to be attended with greater success, if attention is 
first given to reforming the diet so that it will supply an 
adequate amount of protein. These remarks hold true not 
only in regard to the negroes, whose diet is one-sided and 
inadequate, but also in regard to the poorer class of native 
Mexicans whose diets have been studied, and some individ- 
ual cases among the poor of our large cities. The exact 
effect of a given diet on the development of the brain is 
not yet as well known as its effect in building up and 
strengthening the muscular system. Nevertheless, these 
suggestions are useful for the purpose of emphasizing the 
far-reaching influence one’s diet may have on his general 
condition and welfare, and are worthy of the attention of 
those who are tryjng to better the condition of the poorer 
classes of society. 

It is essential that we all have adequate food in proper 
proportion. We must guard against the excessive use of 
those foods, which consist largely of fats and carbohydrates, 
for dietary studies in this country show this to be one of the 
the chief faults of our eating. It is not uncommon for some 
families to partake of a supper, at which the principal 
dishes are somewhat as follows: French toast, cream pota- 
toes, peaches, and cake. Such a meal contains little besides 
carbohydrates, hence, unless such families eat for their other 
meals food, which contains considerable quantites of protein, 
they would be subsisting on a very one-sided diet. These 
faults are to be corrected only by the dissemination of infor- 
mation on the nature and nutritive value of foods. Statis- 
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tics show that the majority of the human race expend over 
half of their income for food. Consequently, to render 
such information of most value it should show what foods . 
are most economical from a nutritive standpoint. Instruc- 
tion in the methods of preparing and cooking foods should 
also be given in such a way as to make it available for every 
girl, especially for those who come from the humbler homes, 
where such instruction may be able to accomplish the great- 
est good. Such instruction is now being given by the high 
schools in many of our large cities, and the movement can- 
not be too strongly commended. . This instruction will 
accomplish the best results, not so much by teaching the 
methods for preparing elaborate or fancy dishes, but by 
teaching a few underlying principles of nutrition together 
with methods for preparing the common foods in a whole- 
some and attractive manner. In the Cleveland public 
schools instruction of this sort is given for one and one-half 
hours a week during the year of the eighth grade. It is, 
therefore, within the reach of all those completing the 
course of the graded schools to gain some knowledge of 
the elements of cooking. ‘ 

To make clearer the question of the nutritive value of 
_ foods in relation to their cost, table 10 has been prepared. 
The prices quoted on perishable commodities are those at 
the time they are in season, as for instance, eggs and apples. 
Furthermore, the prices are averages. lying between the 
lowest figures which usually prevail at the public markets 
and the other extreme as found at the highest priced retail 
stores. The results give the amount of protein and the 
calories of energy in ten cents’ worth of food of average 
composition. Flour is seen to be the cheapest. source of 
both protein and energy. The protein, however, is not in 
proper proportion to the energy, so that flour products, as 
bread and macaroni, should be eaten with foods containing 
more protein. Dried beans are the next cheapest source of 
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COST OF PROTEIN AND ENERGY IN TYPICAL FOOD 
STUFFS.—TABLeE 10. 


Cost a There is approximately 


pound. in 10 cents worth: 
FOOD AND DESCRIPTION. Protein. Energy. 
Cents. Grams. Calories. 
Beef, porterhouse steak. .... 0.0... .. cece cee ees 18 40 ~ §80 
Beef, round steak .......... ccc cc cece cece ec avenes 12 71 750 
Veal, CUCOES coke oirede ced issih dwiecek ees 18 50 385 
Lamp, CHODS girs coy 46 Geese Mab edad Gi baw wee’s 16 48 820 
AO: 10 0 hag ( 1 - ae en 12% 68 695 
POrk Steak cise ei dse le seared adie eases 10 50 1270 
Ham, smoked........ Ce ae een me Ree 11 55 1500 
White TSh) utc is eos dy aeccte neers wer eneenek 12 45 295 
Sa lNGN hoa eerie eee ieie tee wee eens’ 20 50 475 
CHICK OR: sic 64s Oo es whee ad ae aie eaaearees 12 56 270 
Eggs (18 cts. per doz.)........ ccc ce cece ee cece ces 12 50 530 
Oysters (30-85 cts. per qt.)........... cc cece ee eee 15 18 155 
Milk (6 cts. per QU) sissies ans. beets neues otbes 25% 60 1290 
CNOCSE i) os cc ak aes id ew dane ais 16 74 1220 
BUCO go ie eta eee oe ce wees 25 1400 
WHOA TOUS Je cis dues titien tc Siceaare neta 2% 215 6905 
WHE DCR Gi ois ch Orante ean bgemeGo onde ses 2% 167 4850 
MaCATON Riis th ewes len sasieenada Gas wlesdey wees 5 110 3320 
Rolled Oats chy cioesases Sincere eens eees 5 152 3700 
Sugar, granulated ................. cea uasees 6% ese 2770 
Potatoes (60 cts. per bushel).................006- 1 82 3245 
BEANS, String isicie be ce hss iiaeaiek 40 05s eo bee Bye . 28 650 
Beans, dried (for baking) .................00e0e 5 204 3210 
Tomatoes, fresh ............ ccc c cece eee e eens cece % 60 1875 
APPICS is cunadsec swe s is SANG. bene SAGs ewes 1% 11 1740 
Bananas (12 cts. per doz.).. ibiewwad ee o% 6 ; 565 


protein, and in injec case the afoeeil and energy are in suit- 
able proportion. Eggs, when they are much over 18 cents 
per dozen, are more expensive than porterhouse steak at 18 
cents per pound. Fresh vegetables and fruits are seen to 
be very expensive sources of protein, and by no means 
cheap sources of energy. Oat meal probably supplies pro- 
tein in a cheaper form than any other breakfast cereal. 

Under the direction of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, dietary studies have been carried on in many places 
and in many lines not referred to here, but the examples 
which have been given are, however, sufficient to illustrate 
the scope and usefulness of this work. 

| O. F. TOWER. 


i 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


The following is a list of publications, papers, and 
addresses by members of the faculty of the University, 
between April 1, 1900, and April 1, 1901. The names are 
arranged alphabetically: 


H. L. AmsiErR, D. D.S., M. D., Dean of Dental School 
and Professor of Operative Dentistry and Hygiene. 
Something about Teeth.—Home Monthly, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April, 1900. 

EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, A. B., Ph. D., Instructor 
in Rhetoric and Elocution. 

The Character Books of the Seventeenth Century in Rela- 
tion to the Development of the Novel.— Western Reserve 
University Bulletin, October, 1900. | 


HENRY E. Bourne, A. M., B. D., Professor of History. 
The. History of Colonization, by Henry C. Morris. A 
review.—Yale Review, Vol. IX, pp. 470-473. 

Richelieu, by James Breck Perkins. A review. Amer- 
ican Historical Review, Vol. VI, pp. 561-562. 

The American Boy and his Opportunity. A Commence- 
ment Address, Weston, (O.) High School, June 4, 1900. 
Memorial Address at the unveiling of the Tracy Memorial 
Tablet, Eldred Hall, June 12, 1900. 

History below the High School. A paper read at a meet- 
ing of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club, March 29, 1901. 


FRANK E, Bunts, M. D., Professor of the Principles of 
Surgery and of Clinical Surgery. 
In hemesception in a child of seven months. Operation 
and recovery. A second obstruction three weeks later 
followed by death.—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, April, 
1900. 
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Address of the retiring President of the Cuyahoga County 

Medical Society.—Cleveland Medical Gazette, May, 1900. 

Stricture of the Gisophagus.—Cleveland Journal of Med- 

icine, September, 1900. 

Stricture of the CEsophagus.—Cleveland Journal of 
: _ Medicine, September, 1900. 

Care of Uterus bilocularis or Uterus Septus.—Cleveland 

Journal of Medicine, January, 1gor. 

When shall we operate in appendicitis p—Medical News, 

December, Igor. | 


WILLIAM THomAs CorLeTt, M. D.,L. R. C. P., Professor 
of Derm atology, Sypholology and Genite: Urinary Diseases. 
The Acute Exanthemata. An Address and Lantern- 
Slide Exhibition before the Cleveland Medical Society, 
Dec. 14, 1900. Published in the Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, February, 1901. 


GEORGE W. CRILE, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., Professor of 
Clinical Surgery. 
Experimental Research into the Surgery of the Respira- 
tory System. The Nicholas Senn prize awarded by the 
American Medical Association. Royal Octavo, pp. 180. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
An Experimental and Clinical Research into rere 
Problems relating to Surgical Operations. Royal Octavo, 
pp 240. Lippincott. A lecture (illustrated) before the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Lecture and Demonstration before the New York Poly- 
clinic and Erie Railway Association. 


H. P. CusuHine, M. S., Professor of Geology. 
Preliminary Report on the Geology of Franklin County. 
18th Annual Report of the N. Y. State Geologist, pp. 
73-128, with map. 
Origin and Age of an Adirondack Augite Syenite. A 
paper read before the Geological Society of America, 
December 27, 1900. 
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ROBERT WALLER DEERING, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic 
Languages. 3 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary. Boston, 1900, 12mo., Vol. 
XXXIX, 333 pp. 

Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, an illustrated lecture given in 
Windermere Congregational Church, Oct. 15, 1900; Good- 
rich House, Dec. 10, 1900; Adelbert College, Jan. 22, 1901. 
The Nibelungen Story. A lecture given in The Temple, 
Jan. 19, I901. 

Goethe. An illustrated lecture given in the Physics 
Laboratory of Adelbert College, Jan. 21, rgor. 

Schiller and His Tell. An illustrated lecture, given in 
Central High School, March 6, 1901; The Temple, March 
16, Igot. 

O. F. Emerson, Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology. 

Transverse Alliteration in Teutonic Poetry.—Journal of 
Germanic Philology, Vol. III, p. 128. 

Transverse Alliteration Again.—Modern Language Notes, 
Vol. XVI, p. 91. 

The Legend of Cain in Old and Middle English. A paper 
read before the Modern Language Association, Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 28, 1900. 

HAROLD NorTH FOWLER, Ph. D., Professor of Greek. 

A Beginner’s Latin Book (in collaboration with Hiram 
Tuell). Boston, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1900. 12mo., 
288 pp. | 

The Inner Life of Odysseus.—Chautauquan, March, 1901, 
pp. 640-644. 

Pliny, Pausanias, and the Hermes of Praxiteles. Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association. Vol. 
XXXI, pp. 37-45. (Read at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Madison,. Wis., July 4, 1900). 

Remarks on a three years’ college course, made at the 
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Hducational Conference held at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Oct. 19-20, 1900. Published in The Journal of Peda- 
gogy, Vol. XIII, p. 210. 

The Connection of Phidias with Pericles and his Buildings. 
Read at the Congress of Philological and Archzological 
Societies at Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1900. 

The Dates of the Visits of Pinder, Limonides, and Bacchy- 
lides at the Court of Hiero. Read before=the American 
Philological Association and the Archzological Institute 
of America at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1900. 

The Inner Life of Aischylos.—The Chautauquan, April, 
IQO!I, pp. 76-80. 

FRANCIS HoBART HERRICK, Ph. D., D. Sc., Professor of 
Biology. 

Care of Nest and Young.—The Auk, Vol. XVII, pp. 
100-103, Ph. II, III, April, 1900. 

Upon the Habits and Instincts of Wild Birds, and upon a 
new method of Bird-Study, illustrated by original photo- 
graphs.—Public lecture in Nature-Study Course at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass., Aug. 
2, 1900; The Temple Course, Cleveland, Oct. 13, 1900; 
The Men’s Club of the North Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, Dec. 17, 1900; St. Paul’s Church Guild, Cleve- 
land, Dec. 20, 1900; Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
Jan. 14, 1901; Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 15, 
1901; The Audubon Society of Rhode Island, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., Jan. 17, 1901; Before the 
Sigma Xi Society, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
Jan. 19, 1901; The Ethical Culture Schools, New York 
City, Jan. 21, 1901; Mt. Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, 
Mass., Jan. 25, 1901; The Rowfant Club, Cleveland, Feb. 
16, 1901; The Goodrich Social Settlement, Feb. 21, 1901; 
Chicago University, Chicago, March 5, 1901; The Michi- 
gan Academy of Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, March 29, 1901. 


 , 
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Illustrated lecture on the Life History of the American 
Lobster. —Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 16, 1901. 


LAWRENCE EpMoNpsS GRIFFIN, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Biology. 
The Arterial Circulation of Nautilus Pompilius.—Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars, No. 145, Baltimore, May, 
1900, 4f{o. 
The Anatomy of Nautilus Pompilius.—Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Vol. VIII, Memoir V, 
Washington, 4to, p. 100, 17 plates, 11 text figs. 


Wm. T.. HowarD, Jr., M. D., Professor of Pathology. 
A Contribution to the Knowledge of Bacillus AZrogenes 
Capsulatus, in Contributions to the Science of Medicine, 
dedicated by his pupils to William Henry Welch, upon 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his Doctorate and in Vol. 
IX of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 1900. | 
A Case of General Gaseous Emphysema with Gas Cysts 
in the Brain formed after Death and due to Bacillus 
Mucosus Capsulatus, with a Consideration of the Gas- 
producing Properties of certain members of this group in 
the Cadavers of Animals.—Journal of Experimental 
Medicine, Vol. V, No. 2, 1900. | 
Remarks on the Pathology of Cystic Tumors of the 
Liver and Kidneys.—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, 
July, 1900. 
Observations on the Character of the Cells in the 
Exadation in Acute Interstitial Nepliritis—American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, February, 1901. 


J. M. INGErRsoLL, A. M., M. D., Lecturer on Rhinology, 
Laryngology and Otology. 
Nasal Polypi in the Nasopharynx.—Read before the 
Ohio State Medical Society. Published in the transac- 
tions of the State Medical Society, and the Cleveland Jour- 
nal of Medicine, May, 1900. 
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} Report of a case of Rhinolith of unusual size.—Read 

‘ before the Cleveland Medical Society. Cleveland Journal 

of Medicine, December, 1900. 
Animate Bodies ‘in the Auditory Canal.—Read before the 
North Central Ohio Medical Society, at Mansfield, March 
29th, 1901. Cleveland Journal of Medicine and the Laryn- 
‘goscope. 

HERMAN CLIFFORD KENYON, D. D.S., Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dental Technics, and Demonstrator of Prosthetic 
Dentistry. : 
Arsenical Stomatitis.—Read before the Cleveland Dental 
Society, March 4, 1901. The Ohio Dental Journal, May. 


WALTER T. MARVIN, PH. D., Instructor in Philosophy. 
Western Reserve University in Self-Culture Magazine, 
August, 1900, Vol. XI, No. 6. 
The Definition and Scope of Philosophy in Western 
_ Reserve University Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4,'October, 1900. 


B. L. MILLIKIN, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 
| Tritis as the Result of Dental Irritation.—Archives of 
Ophthalmology, Vol. XXIV, No. 2. 

Report of Cases of Serious Injury to the Eye Ball, oc- 
curring in the Service at Lakeside Hospital, since its 
Opening in January, 1898.—Cleveland Journal of Medi- 
cine, July, 1900. 

The Relation of Undergraduate Work to Professional 
Training.—Lecture delivered before the students of Al- 
_legheny College, Meadville, Pa., March 12, 1901. 


GEORGE WILTON MoorREHOUSE, M. L., M. D., Assistant 
in Medicine at Lakeside Hospital Dispensary. 
Tuberculin Reactions.--The Cleveland Journal of Medi- 
cine, August, 1900, 12 pp. | | 
Feeding in Typhoid Fever, with a Report of Cases.— 
Published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
November I5, 1900, 19 pp. : 
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The Physical Characteristics of the Pneumonia of Influ- 
enza.—Read before the Cleveland Medical Society, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1900. 


EMMA MAUD PERKINS, A. B., Professor of Latin. 

Women of Chine =Weman’ s Journal, Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1900. 

Codrdinate Education.—The Evening Post, New York, 
September 15, 1900. . 

College Entrance Requirements.—Publication of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, February, 1gor, 
Magazine Number. 

_ The Relation of the Collegiate Alumnae Association to Col- 
lege Women.—Address before the Student’s League, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, April 28, 1900.. 
Correlation of College and Secondary Education.— 
Paper, before the Ohio Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, Cleveland, June 2, 1900. 

College for Women.—Address before Cleveland Sorosis, 
Oct. 18, 1900. 

The Common Interests of Federated Clubs and the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae.—Address before Ohio Fed- — 
erated Clubs, Marietta, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1900. 

College Entrance Requirements.—Paper before the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, Barnard College, New 
York, Nov. I0, 1900. 

Collegiate Standards.— Paper before the Detroit Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Detroit, Mich., 
Nov. 24, 1900. 

The Power of Education. —Paper before the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 7, 1900. 
Higher Education for Women.—Address before the Book 
Club, Council for Women, Temple, Cleveland, Jan, 5, 1901. 
Educational; Ideals—Address before the Women’s Lit- 
erary Club, Dayton, O., March 20, 1901. 
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ROGER G. PERKINS, A. M., M. D., Demonstrator of Path- 

: ology, Resident Pathologist, Lakeside Hospital. _ 
: Report of a Laboratory Epizootic among Guinea-pigs, 
associated with Gaseous Emphysema of the Liver, Spleen 

and Kidneys, due to Bacillus Mucosus Capsulatus. 


JOHN WILLIAM PERRIN, Ph. D., Professor of History. 
Was Nationality Intended in the Framing of the Consti- 
tution.— Western Reserve University Bulletin, April, 1900. 
Political Clubs During the French Revolution.—The 
Chautauquan, October, 1900. 
Party Government in England and the United States 
(Bibliography ).—The Chautauquan, October, 1900. 
Democracy and Citizenship.—Commencement address, 
High School, Columbiana, O., May 25, 1900; High 
School, Thompson, O., June 3, 1900. 
Nationality of the Constitution.—Cleveland Council of 
Sociology, May 28, 1900. 
The Significance of History.—Commencement address, 
| Harcourt School, Gambier, O., June 19, 1900. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, Ph. D., Professor of Latin. (Re- 
port from April 1, 1899, to April 1, 1901). 
A Supposed Variant in Cicero ad Att., I, 16, 12.—Classi- | 
cal Review, XIII, 1899, p. 368. 
The Manuscripts of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus in 
the British Museum.—American Journal of Philology, 
XX, 1899, pp. 292-315. 
The Manuscripts of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus in the 
Vatican Library. Ibid, XXI, 1900, pp. 420-432. 
The Archaic Inscription in the Roman Forum.—A paper 
before the American Philological Association, Dec.. 27, 
1900, in Philadelphia. 
Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum. Lecture 
delivered before the Societies of the Archzelogical Insti- 
tute of America, and at Smith College, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
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lege, Cornell University and the University of Michigan, 

January-February, 1901. ~ 
Weston A. V. Pricz, D. D. S., M. E., Lecturer on Elec- 

tro-Therapeutics and Blectro-Physics. 

Dental Diagnosis with the Roentgen Rays.—Tllustrated 

lecture before the Odontological of Western Pennsyl- 

vania at Pittsburgh, April, 1900. 

The Science of Dental Radiography.—TIllustrated paper 

before the Third International Dental Congress held in 

Paris, France, August, 1900, published in Transactions, 

and in Dental Cosmos, April, 1901. ~ 

Skiagraphy in Oral and Dental Surgery.—Illustrated 

lecture before the Roentgen Society of the United States 

held in New York in December, 1900. - 

The Practical Applications of Skiagraphy in Dentistry.— 

Illustrated lecture before the Cleveland Chemical Society, 

January, 1901. 

The Roentgen Rays in Dentistry.—TIllustrated lecture 

before the Toronto Dental Society, noe Ont., Feb- 

ruary, I9oI. 

Practical Progress in Dental SHicanie- ies 

lecture before the Cleveland Dental and Northern Ohio 

Dental Association, April 1, 1901. 


HUNTER Ross, A. M., M. D., Professor of Gynéeciogs. 

The Result of Modern Aseptic Surgical Technique, 
Demonstrated by a Series of 114 Consecutive, Unselected, 
Abdominal Sections, without a Death.—-Read before the 
Wayne County Medical Society, Detroit, March 8, 1900. 
Published in the American Journal of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, May, 1900. 
The Suppuration of the Wound after Abdominal Sections, 
Based upon an Analysis of 114 Consecutive, Unselected, 
Abdominal Sections, without a Death.—Read before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, April 13, 1900. Published in 
the American Journal of Surgery and Gynecology, June, 
1900. 
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Ligatures and Sutures in Abdominal Surgery.—Published 
in the Cleveland Medical Gazette, June, 1900. 

Care of the Bowels Prior and Subsequent to an Abdom- 
inal Section.—Published in the Richmond Journal of 
Practice, August, 1900. 

The Use of Rubber Gloves and Gauntlets as a Means of 
Preventing Infection in Surgery.—Published in the 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, August, 1900. 

Notes on the Enemata employed after Abdominal Sec- 
tions.— Published in the Cleveland Medical Gazette, 
September, 1900. 

Limitations of Operative Gynecology. Published in the 
Cleveland Journal of Medicine, September, 1900. 
Remarks upon the Post-Operative Treatment; with 
especial reference to the Drugs employed in 114 Consecu- 
tive, Unselected, Abdominal Sections without a Death.— 
Published in the Cleveland Medical Gazette, October, 1900. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Drainage after Abdom- 
inal Operations.—Read before the Erie County Medical 
Society, Erie, Pa., Dec. 4, 1900. 

Two Cases of Brain Tumor in Gynecological Practice. — 
Read before the Cuyahoga County Medical Society, Feb. 
7, 19O!. 

A Case of Double Vagina and Uterus.—Read before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, Feb. 22, 1go1. 

The Treatment of Nausea and Vomiting following Anes- 
thesia after Abdominal Operations.—Published in the 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, February, 1go1. 

The Gynecologist as Consultant.—Read before the North 
Central Ohio Medical Society at Mansfield, Ohio, March 
29, 1901. 


~ ALLEN DUDLEY Bee Gn A.M., B. D., Instructor in 


Historical Bibliography. 

- Historical and General Bibliography.—Three lectures 
before the Summer School of the Cleveland Public Library, 
July 25, 30, and August 3. 
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Curious Aspects of Life in the Middle Ages.—Lecture 
before the Public Library Club, December 13. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D. D., LL. D., President. 
God in His World.—A booklet in the Day’s Work Series 
of L. C. Page & Co., September, 1900. 

Youth’s Dream of Life.—A booklet in the Day’s Work 
Series of L. C. Page & Co., September, 1900. 

College Administration.—Century Company, 8 vo., 
pp. 321, October, 1900. 

Education in the Nineteenth Century.—Maynard’s Syn- 
dicate of Papers, October 14, 1900. 

What is the Student in College for?—-The Chantauquan, 
November, 1900. 

Significant Ignorance of the Bible.-—The Century Maga- 
zine, May, 1900. 

Problems of the College in the Twentieth Century. —Edu- 
cation, June, 1900. - 

The Opportunity of the Secondary School.—The Congre- 
gationalist; August 9, 1900. 

Wanted—A New Degree.—The Outlook, August 18, 1900. 
Doctrinal Catechism in Sunday School Instruction.— 
Biblical World, September, 1900. 

The Debt Owed to Smith College.—The Independent, 
October 4, 1900. 

The Passing of Religion.—The Independent, Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

Should the Education of Women Differ from that of 
Men ?—Forum, February, Igor. 

The Deficiencies in the Public School System.—Maynard’s 
Syndicate of Papers, February, 1901. 

Rationalism and the Church.—Maynard’s Syndicate of 
Papers, March, Igor. 

O. F. Towsr, Pu. D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

The Precipitation of the Sulphides of Nickel and Cobalt 
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: in a Alkaline Tartrate Solution, together with an Inves- 
tigation into the Nature of Certain Tartrates of these 
Metals.—In the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, Vol. XXII, No. 8, August, 1900, p. 501. 
ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, PH. D., Associate Professor of 
English. 
The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, 
Worcester, 1901, 8 vo., 185 pp. 
Shakespeare’s Comedies.—A lecture before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, January 11, I901. 
English Composition in the Schools.—An address before 
the English Club of the Cleveland High Schools, 
April 5, 1900. 
| FRANCIS WALKER, Pu. D., Associate Professor of Political 
and Social Science. 
The Doctrines of Rousseau and their Relation to Modern 
Socialism.—Western Reserve University Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1900. 
Joun A. Watz, PH. D., Instructor in German, College 
for Women. 
Baker, ‘I’. G. Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene Glocke. A 
Review.—Modern Language Notes, June, 1900. pp. 
347-56. 
An Historical Sketch of the Study of Modern Languages 
at American Colleges. I, Harvard University, II, Adel- 
bert College.—Western Reserve University Bulletin, 
October, 1900, pp. 164-182. 
The Origin of the Word Razel in Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Wahrheit.—Modern Language Notes, November, 1900, 
Pp. 409-412. 
Gruener, G. Sudermann’s Frau Sorge. A Review.— 
) Modern Language Notes, December, 1900, pp. 497-98. 
! The Folk-Lore Elements in Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene 
Glocke.—Part I, Modern Language Notes, February, 
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I90I, pp: 89-105. PartII, Ibid, March, 1901, pp. 130-142. 
The History of the Study of Modern Languages at Har- 
vard University.—Paper read before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Ohio at Columbus, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 1, 1900. 


F. M. WARREN, Pu. D., Professor of Romance Languages. 


~~ 


Graziella, par A. de Lamartine, edited with Introduction 
and Notes.-—Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1900, XII, 
165 pp. 

Moliere’s L’Avare and Le Drame Bourgeois.—Modern 
Language Notes, April, rgoo. 

The Chanson de Roland.—The Chautauquan, October, 
1gOO. 

Montaigne and Essay Writing in France.—The Chautau- 
quan, November, 1900. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-three.—The Chautauquan, Feb- 


_ ruary, Igor. 


J. H. Smith’s The Troubadours at Home. Review.— 
American Historical Review, April, 1900. , 
Martin’s The Stones of Paris. Review.—American His- 
torical Review, April, 1goo. 

Singleton’s Paris as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. Review.—American Historical Review, Octo- 
ber, 1900. 

The French Drama.—Six lectures at the University of 
Chicago, July 3-13, 1900. 

Studies in French Literature. —Five lectures at Chautau- 
qua Assembly, August 13-17, 1900. 

The Latin Sources of Thébes and Enéas.—Paper read at 
the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
in Philadelphia, December 27, 1900. 

The Romantic School in France.—Six lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University, January 28-February 8, 1900. 


WILL HENRY WHITSLAR, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of 


Dental Anatomy and Pathology. 
The Difficulties of Practicing Dentistry. —Read before 
Cleveland Dental Society, October; 1900: 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


About noon of Saturday, March ninth, the end came to 
the life of Rev. Ebenezer Bushnell, secretary and treasurer 
of the legal corporations of the University. Dr. Bushnell 
was a member of the class of 1846 of the old Western 
Reserve College, having entered from Newark, Ohio, near 
which town he was born, November 18, 1822. For the 
three years immediately succeeding his graduation from the 
college he was a student in the theological department of 
the college, receiving the Master’s degree as well as the 
degree in divinity. The following year he was a tutor in 
the college. Thirty-three years was devoted to the work 
of the Christian ministry,—at Burton, Ohio, 1850-1857, and 
at Fremont, Ohio, 1857-1882. During the latter of these 
two pastorates he also served as superintendent of the city 
schools for the years 1860-1863. In 1871 the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred by Marietta College. 

When the college was removed to Cleveland in 1882 to 
become Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 


Dr. Bushnell was made the secretary and treasurer of the 
. newly uamed institution. He was also in due time ap- 


pointed to similar offices for the University itself. These 
offices he filled until the time of his death. It is needless 


_to say how faithfully and efficiently he performed these 


duties, for every one connected with the old College or the 
University during his time of service, will have personal 
recollections far more vivid than any account of his career 
as a college and university officer can be. 

Not only was he a remarkably good and helpful man 
for the specified work of these offices, but from his own per- 
sonal efforts much advantage has accrued to the University. 
Half a dozen men were prepared for college by his own 
work while he was in pastoral fields, and when he entered 


i 
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the larger field, represented by the University office, he 
directed his special attention to encouraging and aiding 
those who found the means of securing a college education 
almost beyond their reach. ‘To all he was an unfailing 
friend, whether he merely gave encouragement of word and 
suggestion, or supported this by financial assistance as was 
not infrequently the case. His own college course had been 
undertaken and completed, wholly as a result of his own ef- 
forts, and to not a few men the recital of the struggle for 
what was in his estimation most desirable in life has been 
spur and inspiration. 

The Faculty of Adelbert College placed on their 
records the following expression of their feeling in regard 
to Dr. Bushnell : a 

We, the members of the Faculty of Adelbert College, 
desire to give formal expression to our deep sense of personal 
loss in the death of the Treasurer of the College, Dr. 
Ebenezer Bushnell. 

During his long connection with this institution, he 
endeared himself to those upon the staff of instruction in a 
remarkable degree. His kindness, desire to oblige in every 
possible way, and continual sympathy were ever manifest, 
and our mutual intercourse was most agreeable. We feel 
that we have lost a beloved friend and honored colleague, 
and that his unique place can not be filled. Few have 
labored so long or so earnestly for the welfare of church 
and college, and his influence will long be felt in our 
midst as a strong force making for righteousness. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTES. 


Dr. William T. Corlett has in preparation a Treatise on 
the Acute Exanthemata, including Variola, Varicella, Scar- 
latina, Rubeola, Vaccinia. The work is to be an octavo of 
about four hundred pages with forty-one illustrations, thir- 
teen of which will bein color. It will be issued by the F. 
A. Davis Co., Medical Publishers, of Philadelphia. 

* OK OX 


Professor Deering has in the press of Henry Holt & 
Co., an edition of Goethe’s Egmont, with introduction, 


notes and glossary. 
* OK OX 


Professor Whitslar of the Dental College has in prepar- 
ation a paper on Dental Neurasthenia, to be read at the 
meeting of the Tri-State Dental Association, Indianapolis, 
in June. | 

* OK OK 

Prof. Fowler is writing a short history of Greek Litera- 

ture to be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
* K 


The most important change made in the Dental Depart- 
ment during the last few months, is the appointment of Dr. 
L,. P. Bethel as Professor of Dental Bacteriology. His work 
will be carried on in the Dental College Laboratory, thus 


giving the students the best opportunity for studying the 


various bacteria of the mouth, the special bacteria of fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, decay of the teeth and other 
pathological conditions of the teeth and mouth. The 
work is planned especially for the needs of dentists. On 
account of increasing clinical work, two more demonstrators 
have also been appointed. 
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President Thwing crossed the continent in December 
for the purpose of filling a number of appointments to speak 
before educational gatherings. In Colorado he spoke before 
the students of the State University at Boulder. and preached 
to the academic body of Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs. In California formal addresses were given 
before the University Extension Society at Pasadena, the 
County Teachers Association at Los Angeles, the Southern 
California Teachers Association at Fresno, and the State 
Teachers Association at San Francisco. At the last place 
Dr. Thwing gave one address on each of three days. He 
also spoke before the Congregational Club of San Francisco. 

More recently, February fifteenth, President Thwing 
delivered the address at the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent of Knox College, Galesburg, Til. 

*k OK OX 

Colonel John Hay has presented to the University 
Library a map of the Island on which stands the city of New 
York. This is a facsimilie reproduction of a hitherto unpub- 
lished map held by the British armies during the war of 
the Revolution, and shows New York and environs as they 
were atthattime. The map iscloth mounted, ten feet by four, 
and is drawn on a scale of six and a half inches ¢ to the mile. 

* KK K 

Professor H. P. Cushing has just published a ‘‘Prelim- 
‘inary Report on the Geology of Franklin County, New 
York,’’ which is printed as a part of the annual report of 
the New York State geologist. Professor Cushing has 
spent two summers examining the field represented by this 
county, and this report is the result. It is accompanied by 
a large map, and is illustrated with scenes which are typical 
from the pane peut of the geologist. 

* OK OX 

Professor Ashley H. Thorndike has just issued from 

the press a study of The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
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on Shakespeare. Four years ago Dr. Thorndike presented 
for his doctorate at Harvard University a dissertation on 
Some Contemporary Influences on Shakespeare. In that 
thesis he merely touched on the influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher upon the great poet, and has now made a study of 
the subject in detail. The book deals with the chronology 
and stage history of the plays, a general characterization 
of the romances of Beaumont and Fletcher, a general char- 
acterization of the romances of Shakespeare himself, and 
then a minute comparison and criticism of Cymbeline and 
Philaster, a Winter’s Tale and The Tempest. 


* OK 


Professor S. B. Platner, who has recently spent two 
years in Rome as professor in the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies, has published in the American Journal of 
Philology a paper on the Manuscripts of the Letters of 
Cicero to Atticus in the Vatican Library. At various times 
scholars have discussed the question of these manuscripts, 
but it has remained for Professor Platner, while near the 
Vatican itself, to make a thorough examination of the evi- 
dence at first hand. The results appear in this paper, 


which will be most interesting and valuable to Latin scholars. 


*% KK OK 


In the April number of the Journal of Pedagogy, pub- 
lished at Ypsilanti, is an extended account, covering some 


. thirty-five pages, of the educational conference of Collegiate 


and Secondary Instructors, held with Western Reserve 
University in October last. The conference was most suc- 
cessful, and has seemed so worthy that this journal has 
published in full the discussions on Science in the Secondary 
Schools, and A Shorter College Course. | 


* OK OK 


Dr. B. L. Millikin, dean and executive officer of the 
medical department, lectured before the students of Alle- 


ne 
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gheny College, at Meadville, Pa., Tuesday evening, 
March 12, on the subject of The Proper Relation of Under- 
Graduate Study to the Medical College Course. 

* OK O* 

Professor Martin L. D’Ooge of the University of Michi- 
gan, delivered a lecture on Delphi and the French Exca- 
‘vations in the physics laboratory of Adelbert College the 
afternoon of Friday, March 15th. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Archeological Institute of 
America, under whose auspices also Professor D’Ooge spent 
the winter of 1899-1900 in Greece, making a special study 
of the excavations at Delphi. 

* K XK | 

Washington’s Birthday, 1901, was a notable day in the 
history of Western Reserve. The great event was the 
presence of Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the 
United States, who delivered an address on Washington 
and Education, which will be found in this Bulletin. The. 
Chamber of Commerce hall, in which his address was de- 
livered on the afternoon of Friday, was crowded to the ut- 
most, and hundreds were turned away from the closed doors. 

Minister Wu was also in the evening the guest of honor 
at the annual dinner of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; on Saturday afternoon, ata reception at the 
University Club, and the same evening at a dinner given 
by the officers of the club. 

* OK 

Professor Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Ph. D., head of 
the department of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages 
at Yale University, gave a course of five lectures in Cleve- 
land on the Florence Harkness Biblical Foundation of the 
College for Women of Western Reserve University. The 
subjects were: The Origin, Importance, and Distinctive 
Themes of Israelitish Prophecy; The Prophets of the 
Assyrian Conquest of Israel; The Prophets of the Decline 
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and Fall of Assyria and Judah; The Prophets of the Baby- 
lonian Exile; The Prophets of the Persian and Greek Supre- 
macies. At the urgent request of his hearers Professor 
Sanders also consented to give a sixth lecture, in which he 
discussed, in a more general way, the Function and Influence 
of Hebrew Prophecy. 

* ok x 

Professor Frances H. Herrick will issue, shortly, from 
the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, a 
book on The Home Life of Wild Birds—A New Method of 
Bird Study and Photography, with 141 original illustrations 
from nature by the author. Some extracts from the intro- 
duction will interest readers of the Bulletin. 

‘The main purpose of this volume is to describe and 
illustrate a new means of studying animal behavior, and to 
record what has been learned by its aid concerning the lives 
of some of our common birds. It is a popular study of 
birds in action and is concerned chiefly with the homes or 
nests and their occupants... .”’ 

‘“That a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush may 
be a good motto for the anatomist or epicure, but for the 
observer of living animals a bird within reach of the hand 
and still in the bush is of far greater worth. The problem 
is how to see and not be seen. If a bird is actually caught 
and kept in a cage or put under restraint in any way, its 
behavior is no longer perfectly natural and free, at least not 
until all fear has been subdued and it is no longer wild but 
tame. What is needed is an invisible chain which shall 
hold the animals to some fixed and chosen spot which can 
then be approached in disguise.’’ 

‘*Fortunately for the student of bird-habit and instinct 
all these conditions are fulfilled for a most important and 
interesting period,—that of life at the nest. Thenest is the 
given fixed point, and parental instinct is the invisible 
chain. ‘The wild bird is bound not merely to the nest, but 
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to its young. Wherever the young birds go the old follow. 
By using the nearly fledged young as a lure, some birds 
could, I believe, be led across country for a mile or more 
I have taken them two hundred feet without special effort.” 

‘Hitherto the bird-photographer has had to rely mainly 
upon chance in getting a picture of the nesting scenes. 
Most land birds depend upon concealment for protection 
from their enemies during the season of young. ‘Their 
nests are apt to be shrouded in grass or foliage, and if easily 
approached, are usually inaccessible to the camera. If the 
nest is in a high bush or tree, the difficulties of the position 
and light are usually an effectual bar to obtaining good pic- 
tures, to say nothing of seeing what takes place. When 
the nest is on or near the ground and ina well lighted place, 
conditions which are only rarely fulfilled, it has been 
customary to set up the camera, and attaching a long 
rubber tube or thread to the shutter, to retire to a dis- 
tance and wait for the birds to appear. When one of them 
is seen to go to the nest the plate is exposed by pull- 
ing the thread or pressing the pneumatic bulb, and if in 
luck, a picture may thus be obtained. Many plates how- 
ever are sure to be spoiled; little can be seen and the 
observer has no control over the course of events. In 
the pages which follow a method is described by which, 
with note-book in hand you can sit in your tent and 
see and record everything which transpires at the nest, the 
mode of approach, the kind of food brought, the varied 
activities of the old and young, the visits of intruders and 
their combats with the owners of the nest, the capture of 
prey which sometimes goes on under your eye. No better 
position could be chosen for hearing the songs, responsive 
calls, and alarm notes of the birds. You canthus gather 
materials for an exact and minute history of life at the nest, 
and of the behavior of birds during this important period. 
More than this you can photograph the birds at wiil, under 
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the most perfect conditions, recording what no naturalist 
has ever seen, and what no artist could ever hope to por- 
tray. The birds come and go close to your eye, but un- 
conscious of being observed.’’ 

‘‘T have watched the Nighthawk feed fireflies to her 
chick barely ten inches from my hand, the Kingfisher car- 
rying live fish to its brood, whose muffled rattles issued 
from their subterranean gallery a few feet away. When 
near enough to count her respirations accurately, I have 
seen the Redwing Blackbird leave her nest on a hot day, 
hop down to the cool water of the swamp, and after taking 
a sip, bathe in full view, within reach of the hand. Then, 
shaking the water from her plumage, she would return re- 
freshed tothe nest. I have seen the male Kingbird come 
to his nesting bough with feathers drenched from his mid- 
day bath in the river, Orioles flashing their brilliant colors 
all day long before the eye, and the Chestnut-sided Warb- 
lers become so tame after several days that the female 
would allow you to approach and stroke her back with 
the hand.’’ 

‘‘It is hard to describe the fascination which this 
method of study affords the student of animal life. New 
discoveries, or unexpected sights wait on the minutes, for 
while there is a well-ordered routine in the actions of many 
birds, the most charming pictures occur at odd moments, 
and there is an endless variety of detail. Itis like a suc- 
cession of scenes in a drama, only this is real life, not an 
imitation, and there is no need of introducing tragedy. 

He who runs may sometimes read and observe a few 
things, and so may he who performs gymnastic feats in the 
branches of tall trees or does penance in a hundred other 
ways, but from the tent one may read the life of the bird 
as out of an open book.’” 
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THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY OUTLOOK. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ALUMNI AND STUDENTS OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, ON COMMENCEMENT 
DAY, I901, BY REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D., 
OF THE CLASS OF 1869. 


Mr. President, Sons and Daughters of Western Reserve, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 


The life of our Alma Mater has been included in what 
Wallace fitly calls “The Wonderful Century,’—wonderful 
in the record of the world’s progress, still more wonderful in 
the story of our country. 

The great changes which have taken place in civilization 
are reflected in the history of the college. The pioneers of 
civilization in the Mississippi Valley. planted on its eastern 
edge this pioneer of education. Jt embodied the ideals and 
shared the deprivations of its founders. Together they 
struggled with poverty. I recollect that the college treas- 
urer—‘Old Pet,” as the boys affectionately called ‘him— 
once showed me in the college books the record of what is 
doubtless entitled to rank as the most unique endowment or 
benefaction in the history of education, viz., “One soup-bone, 
one shilling.” There are whole chapters of unsung heroism 
in that brief entry. One of the most eminent sons of Adel- 
bert, now the head of the Greek department of Yale Univer- 
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sity, informs me that Prof. Elias Loomis, the author of the 
well-known mathematical series, once said to him that the 
last year he spent at Western Reserve College he did not 
receive on his salary enough cash to pay the postage of his 
foreign correspondence. Prof. Loomis probably had the 
soup-bone. 

Such facts show the stuff of which was made the man- 
hood of the college faculty, which Horace Bushnell pro- 
nounced the finest in all the land,—men whose self-sacrifice 
illuminated both their pure patriotism and their devoted love 
of learning,—men worthy to represent the high intelligence 
of the Western Reserve, which on Gen. Walker’s map of 
illiteracy is whiter than Massachusetts. 

With the progress of civilization, Ohio has grown rich 
and prosperous. The college, if we accept its own rating, is 
never rich, never satished. Like Oliver Twist, its honored 
and successful president always cries for more. But the 
goodly equipment of this seat of learning, in which we re- 
Joice today, declares that it has shared the prosperity of the 
people. The curriculum of the college has changed with the 
rapid increase of knowledge, and the faculty and alumni of 
the institution have had an honorable part in promoting that 
increase. With the exception of astronomy, modern science, 
as we know it, was almost wholly the creation of the nine- 
teenth century. This college has witnessed the birth of a 
large proportion of the sciences, and has seen the wonderful 
growth of all. The great bulk of the world’s knowledge 
today is less than one hundred years old. If when the col- 
lege was founded a scholar had mastered Johnson’s diction- 
ary, he would have had to learn only 20,000 words. Now, 
if he undertook to memorize the Standard, his task would 
be twelve times as great. 

During the early years of the institution, the mothers of 
the students, like Solomon’s virtuous woman and Homer’s 
heroines, laid their hands to the spindle and distaff, and sent 
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their sons to college clothed in homespun. No student in 
that day traveled by rail, and for the best possible reason. 
Until the college was seven years old, the student who rose 
at three o’clock in the morning to cram for his biennial ex- 
amination had to rely on the tinder-box to light his fire and 
his tallow dip. The first fourteen classes which were grad- 
uated had never heard of the electric telegraph. The ordi- 
nary conditions of every-day life have no doubt changed 
more during the past seventy-five years than during the 
thousand years preceding; and the college has changed with 
the times. During the Civil War it did what perhaps no other 
college in the North did; it closed its doors while its stu- 
dents, officered by their professors, went almost en masse 
into the army. 

Like so large a percentage of the population, it felt the 
attraction of the city and yielded to it. It has developed 
from the rural college into the urban university, thus adapt- 
ing itself to new conditions and sharing the metamorphosis 
which has transformed our civilization from the rural to the 
urban type. 

It has contributed its due proportion of the men, who in 
the legislative hall, on the bench, at the bar, in the pulpit, on 
the battlefield, in the professor’s chair, the editor’s sanctum 
and in the great enterprises of business have shaped the life 
of the nation. Indeed, the history of the college is, in no 
meager sense, an epitome of the century’s progress in civili- 
zation. Nor is this fact fortuitous. Education and civiliza- 
tion are, in America, vitally connected. The future of the 
one is inseparably bound up with the future of the other. 

Standing as we do today at the end of one century and 
the beginning of another, like the Roman god Janus, we face 
both ways. It is natural on such an occasion to look back- 
ward, and equally natural at such a time to look forward. 
Age is reminiscent, youth is expectant. Having glanced at 
the past, let us now renew our youth and turn toward the 
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future. This would seem to be a fitting time to cast the 
horoscope of the twentieth century. Perhaps I owe some of 
you an apology for assuming that any of the alumni of this 
institution are no longer young. Of course we are all 
young, but some of us are no longer so very young. Youth 
and age are not so much measures of time as they are habits 
of mind. Growth is characteristic of all young life, and a 
man is young as long as he grows. In this age of multiplied 
changes and of marvelous progress, it is easy to remain 
young, because it is easy to keep on growing. Let us, then, 
forgetting those things which are behind, reach forth unto 
those which are before. It suits the temper of the speaker 
to undertake the role of the prophet rather than that of the 
historian; for the latter might easily provoke the critics, but 
the former, if only he draw long enough bow, shall find no 
one able to prove that he did not hit the mark. 

However, I shall not dogmatize. It is well to remember 


the advice which Dr. Butler of Trinity College gave to his 


students: “Let us not be too confident, young men, let us 
not dogmatize. We are none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest.” After a man has passed fifty, he is not nearly so 
apt to be infallible as he was thirty years before when he was 
in college. It is proposed to call your attention to certain facts 
which are recent in the history of the world, and to point out 
what influence they are likely to have on the future develop- 
ment of civilization, thus forecasting broadly the century on 
which we have now entered. 

I.—Let us consider the influence of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. 

Students of civilization have been inclined to attribute 
its progress chiefly or wholly to some one cause. Thus 
Comte regarded religion as the controlling factor. Guizot 
accounted for modern civilization by the action and reaction 
of European institutions. Buckle made the progress of civ- 
ilization altogether dependent on the progress of the phys-, 
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ical sciences; while Hegel attributed it to the evolution of 
thought. Spencer on the other hand accounts for it by the 
application of the law of evolution to the physical universe. 
And Carlyle would explain the uplifting of the race by great 
ideas and truths embodied in great men, whose lives he 
deemed ‘“‘a condensed summary of universal history.” 


As a matter of fact all of these causes have been active, 
varying in their importance in different ages and among 
different peoples. But there is one cause, the importance 
of which has been largely overlooked, which is always oper- 


ative and influential in every age and among all peoples; _ 


and that is the necessity of something to eat. 


Tell me one thing about a people, viz., how they get 
their living, and I will tell you a hundred things about them. 
A tribe that lives by the chase is savage. If a people gain 
their livelihood directly from domestic animals, they must 
wander to new regions as their flocks and herds require new 
pastures; that is, they are nomadic, and their food, their 
shelter, their government, their customs and their laws are 
such as always belong to a nomadic civilization. If a people 
_ get their living by cultivating the soil, the tent of the nomad 


gives place to a permanent dwelling, and the food, dress, 


form of government, laws and customs of an agricultural 
civilization differ as widely from those of a nomadic civili- 
zation as a house differs from a tent. Ifa people are com- 
mercial, all their habits and modes of life are more or less 
affected by contact with the strange peoples with whom they 
trade. Stimulated by the new ideas brought home by mer- 
chants and sailors, they are progressive, and develop habits 
of mind, manners, arts, literatures, virtues arid vices as un- 
like those of the plowman and shepherd as are their occu- 
pations. It is not strange, then, that the radical industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century should have produced a 
new civilization, nor it is difficult to believe that it is des- 
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tined, more than any other one cause, to work profound 
changes the world over. 

This industrial revolution was due to man’s gaining 
control of forces other than muscular. The earth has al- 
ways been a vast reservoir of power, capable of affording 
man an exhaustless supply in the form of steam, electricity, 
water, wind, air, gas and the like. But for thousands of 
years this reservoir remained untapped. Agriculture, the 
mechanical arts, travel and transportation, all depended on 
vital force,—power derived from thé muscles of man or 
beast. This was practically the only power under human 


control; and on the part of a large proportion of mankind 


the struggle for existence taxed this power to the utmost. 
Now gaining control of natural forces made it possible 
to relieve the vital energies of the race of this deadening 
tax, and thus marked a long step in advance. 

Vital energy may be expended by the muscles, the 
nerves or the brain; that is, in muscular action, in feeling, 
or in thinking; and of course strength expended in any one 
of these three directions is not available for use in either of 
the other two. When a man is exhausted by physical toil, 
the finer sensibilities and the power of thought are well-nigh 
dead within him. 

Here is the poet’s picture of the typical peasant: 


“The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox?” 


Muscular toil, prolonged to exhaustion, has robbed the peas- 
ant’s brain and nerves of that vital energy which should 
have given to him man’s high prerogatives of thought and 
feeling. For thousands of years the toiling millions have been 
condemned by the hard conditions of life to an existence 
chiefly animal. How much it meant then for the hope of 
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humanity when man learned to harness nature’s forces, and 
was thus released not from labor but from the curse of labor 
—that excess of toil which destroys the balance of manhood 
and robs him of his higher self. 

True, excessive toil still stunts human life, even where 
machinery is employed ; but the tendency is to shorten hours 
of labor and to substitute machinery for muscle, requiring 
of the workman a service which exercises his intelligence 
rather than his strength. The century before us will certain- 
ly lay more and more of the drudgery of life on machinery, 
thus saving vital energy for higher uses. 

Again, gaining control of nature’s forces increases hu- 
man resources indefinitely, thus opening to mankind bound- 
less possibilities. When muscles were the only source of 
productive power, the inexorable law of nature was: So 
much food, so much sweat; so much clothing, so much 
sweat ; so much fuel, so much sweat. Except in the tropics, 
nature yielded the necessaries of life only in exchange for 
vital energy, the natural limit of which of course limited 
production. This energy was exhausted day by day. So 
far as productive power was concerned, the world went to 
sleep every night practically bankrupt and beggared, and 
awoke every morning to begin life anew. Today, the four 
great manufacturing nations—the United States, England, 
France and Germany—have steam power alone greater than 
the muscular strength of all the male workmen of mankind ; 
and this power can be increased indefinitely, as fast as it 
can be used. 

It has now become possible to produce more than the 
world can consume. Men go hungry and ragged, to be 
sure, but only because they have nothing with which to buy; 
it is not because there is any lack of food and clothing. 

Tapping the earth’s great reservoir of power solved the 
problem of production and made possible universal abund- 


ance. The great problem remaining is that of distribution. 
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| During the past century the industrial revolution has car- 
ried us half way to the industrial millennium. There will, 
of course, be further material development, but if it were 
finally arrested at this point, the physical conditions have 
' already been prepared for a practically perfect civilization, 


provided only the intellectual and the spiritual were raised 


to an equal development with the physical. It is estimated 
ae 


that on the average the machine method is about fifty times 
as effective as the old method. That is, man with his hand 
on nature’s lever at the beginning of this century is about 
fifty times as capable of supplying this material wants as he 
was one hundred years ago. And as we better understand 
the physical conditions of moral progress, we shall better 
appreciate how full of hope for humanity is the twentieth 
century outlook. 

It should further be observed that the prodigious in- 
crease of man’s power has naturally resulted in an enor- 
mous increase of wealth, to the production of which that 
power has been chiefly directed. Before man gained control 
of nature’s forces the only way to increase productive power 
was to increase the number of muscles, and to double the 
number of muscles meant to double the number of mouths; 
hence the difficulty of accumulating. Inasmuch as one set 
of muscles could do little more than provide the necessaries 
for their owner and those dependent on him, it was impos- 
sible for the world to become rich. When this college was 
founded, the entire wealth of the United States amounted 
to only about $200 per capita. Under such conditions the 
wealth of a few necessitated the poverty of many. But with 
the rapid increase of population and the much more rapid 
increase of wealth, this alternative is no longer necessary. 

It has been estimated by experts that our wealth in 
1900 was not less than $90,000,000,000. This would be an 
increase of only 40 per cent. during the ten years preceding, 
whereas the ten years from 1880 to 1890 showed an increase 
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of 49 per cent. If we accept the above estimate as correct, 
we created and saved (over and above all expenditure), 
néarly twice as much each year as the entire wealth of the 
nation seventy-five years ago; and our accumulations for 
the ten years were greater than the entire assets of the whole 
world in 1776. 


Surely America has the touch of Midas,—a gift not 


without its peril. It is desired here to call especial attention 
to the great and rapidly increasing endowment funds which 
will be permanently tributary to the public welfare. The 
productive funds of the colleges and universities of the 
United States, in addition to all that is invested in grounds, 
buildings and general equipment, amount to $165,800,000. 
Gifts in 1899 to educational institutions, public libraries and 
charities, including no sums smaller than $5,000, amounted 
to $79,278,000; and the total for the present year promises 
to be still larger, for one man is reported to have given 
$45,000,000 already. Mr. Carnegie tosses millions as the 
Titans tossed mountains. It would seem that he is liable to 
give $5,000,000 before breakfast almost any morning. What 
a contrast with the days when this college was glad to re- 
ceive the butcher's mite, already referred to! 

These vast and increasing endowment funds are to min- 
ister to humanity unceasingly. It is well to give a cup of 
cold water; how much better to open a fountain that shall 
flow on as long as pilgrims pass that way. These endow- 
ments, which like the widow’s cruse of oil are ever spending 
but are never spent, will be an increasing benediction. In 
the future, as in the past, we shall have lean years as well 
as fat, but in view of the gifts of the last ten years and of 
our increasing wealth, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
during the present century there will be added, on the aver- 
age, at least $50,000,000 a year to these permanent endow- 
ment funds for the general good. By the end of the century 
this would make $5,000,000,000, or more than twice the en- 
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tire wealth of the nation when this college was founded. 
What this means for the progress of the race can hardly be 
measured. ‘There is scarcely an organization for the ad- 
vancement of learning, for the promotion of science, or for 
the work of philanthropy which is not hampered by the lack 
of funds; and many of them by doubling their resources 
might quadruple their results. 

We have seen that the industrial revolution makes it 
possible to release man’s vital energies for higher uses than 
exhausting muscular toil. We have seen further that it 
has solved the problem of production, and in so doing has 
opened the door of an exhaustless treasure-house. Let us 


/ observe further that the industrial revolution, by de-individ- 


ualizing power and centralizing it in the stationary steam- 
engine has transformed civilization from the individualistic 


to the social or collective type. 


When industry was individualistic, each man could 
make fifty things. Under organized industry it takes fifty 
men to make one thing; but the final output is about fifty 
times as great as the aggregate result of the labors of fifty 
men working independently without machinery and without 
organization. When industry was individualistic, each 
man was sufficient to himself. Now, each of the fifty 
workmen is dependent on the other forty-nine for the fin- 
ished product. As the division and organization of labor 
proceed, what were once different departments of one 
factory become different industries with new  sub- 
divisions. Thus while one factory is devoted to 
making the steel work of a bicycle, another is given up 
wholly to making the wooden rims, and still another makes 
the rubber tires. Each of the three is dependent on the other 
two, while all three alike are dependent on the coal mine, 
which furnishes them power; and mine and factories are 
dependent on the railway, which affords them transporta- 
tion, while the railway is dependent on the mine for its coal, 
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the factories for its freight, the furnaces and mills for its 
rails, the machine and car shops for its rolling stock. Thus 
interdependence is widened and becomes more complete as 
industry is more pepgesth—ersanized. 

rhich is the struggle for 
existence, has a necessary~a fenienieenit part. It drives 
capital out of unprofitable forms of industry into profitable, 
or transfers it from less competent management to more 
competent. This is loss to certain individuals but gain to 
society, because the survival of the fittest method and the 
ablest management results in the largest production at the 
least cost. With increasing facilities for transportation, 
competition becomes operative in a wider area. And as in 
each industry the less economical management is driven 
out, consolidation takes place under more efficient manage- 
ment, and the way is prepared for the last important step, 
viz., the coordination of the great interdependent. indus- 
tries, which completes the process of organization. 

In this process, by reason of natural resources or cer- 
tain advantages of climate, the great industries become 
localized, and the different sections of the country become 
interdependent. Thus New England can no longer produce 
her own food. This inability is not agricultural but eco- 
nomic. She cannot afford to grow wheat because the neces- 
sary amount of labor, if put into manufactures, the product 
of which is exchanged for the wheat of Dakota, gives to her 
a larger return for her toil. In like manner she draws her 
meat from Kansas and Nebraska, her sub-tropical fruits 
from Florida and Southern California, her cotton from the 
Gulf States, her iron from Pennsylvania, and her precious 
metals from the Rocky Mountains. For all these she pays 
with her manufactures. | 

Thus industry has become organized on a national scale 
and has served to unify the national life. It 1s making the 
interests of one section the concern of all, so that a calam- 
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ity falling on one industry or one state inflicts loss on all 


. the others. 


: 


I have called your attention to the process by which 
industry has been thus organized, because I wish to make 
an application of the principles involved to other nations 
and to the world’s future. | 

The industrial revolution, which has been practically 
accomplished in the United States and in England, is now 
in progress in Continental Europe, and is just beginning in 
Asia. We may reasonably anticipate the results of this rev- 
olution in Asia by what has already taken place in Europe, 
and more especially in England and the United States. Like 
causes will produce like effects in general, modified more or 
less by varying conditions. Human nature is much the 
same the world over. We are all of us a little selfish—ex- 
cept those who are a good deal so—and under the new in- 
dustrial system selfishness will insure selfish competition 
until it has worked out its natural results. 

It is now stimulating an international competition 
which will undoubtedly cost much suffering, but which we 
may reasonably expect from the history of organized in- 


_ dustry will work out the differentiation and coordination 
of the industries of different lands until there results a 


world organization, in which nations will be as interde- 
pendent as are the states of the American Union. And then 
nation will no more lift up sword against nation than Mas- 
sachusetts would declare war against the source of her cot- 
ton or wheat supply. Thus every chamber of commerce, 
every board of trade, every industrial corporation is a prac- 
tical peace society, waging successful warfare upon war, 
and destined ultimately to destroy its destruction. 

As we have already seen, the transformation of indus- 
try transforms civilization; and long before the completion 
of the stage of international competition and industrial co- 
ordination, on which we are just entering, the mummy of 
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Oriental civilization will thrill with the new life of the Oc- 
cident. 

How profound is the change which awaits the East has 
been foreshadowed in some measure by the transition from 
medizval to modern civilization in Scotland and England. 
The differences between the two are well illustrated in the 
striking contrasts between the pages of Scott and of Dick- 
ens. Mr. Brooks Adams in one of his thoughtful and stim- 
ulating essays discusses “Natural Selection in Literature,” 
and by means of these two authors illustrates the radical 
changes which in a few generations have taken place in the 
population of Great Britain. 

Have you observed that Scott and Dickens are literary 
antipodes? What appeals most strongly to the one has little 
or no place with the other. What the one honors the other 
despises. Scott is rural, Dickens is urban. If Scott takes 
us with Jeannie Deans on her far journey to court to plead 
for her sister’s life, we tarry no longer than is needful in Lon- 
don, and are soon back at St. Leonard’s Crags. But if with 
David Copperfield we jolt along country roads with Mr. 
Barkis, we speedily arrive at Yarmouth and soon after reach 
our destination in mighty London. 

- Scott is martial, full of war and feats of arms. Dick- 
ens is economic. His nearest approach to a battle is a riot; 
_ and if he attempts the soldier or gentleman, it is only in car- 
icature. In Scott, a quarrel is settled by appeal to the ra- 
pier or claymore. In Dickens, the side arm has been sup- 
planted by the police, the detective and the judicial process. 
Scott’s outlaws enlist our sympathy and even compel our 
admiration, while those of Dickens excite our disgust and 
horror. Scott ever displays courage and heroism, and kin- 
dles our enthusiasm for the strong. Dickens is fond of 
depicting fear and abject terror, and moves our pity for the 
weak. Scott’s characters hold honor dear and honesty 
cheap; are ever ready to wipe out a stain on the former with 
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blood, and equally ready to make a cattle-stealing raid 
across the border. Dickens appraises honesty high, for it is 
the very foundation-stone, or the mortar, of the commer- 
cial civilization which he pictures, while he pours ridicule 
on the sentiment of honor. Scott makes much of family 
traditions, ‘heredity and personal loyalty. In Dickens, these 
qualities count for little or less. He delights to bring the 
most exquisite flowers of virtue from roots of vice and 
crime, and to grow them in the mire of the slum. Scott is 
deeply religious. Dickens caricatures the clergyman as hé 
does the gentleman and the soldier. In Scott, what little 
industry appears is agricultural. In Dickens, men are 
busied with manufactures and commerce. The times of 
Scott are romantic and imaginative; those of Dickens are 
matter-of-fact and sordid. The one depicts the age of chiv- 
alry; the other the age of commercialism. Scott was the 
product of the old civilization and was saturated with its 
spirit. Dickens was no less the child of the new, and wrote 
out of his own pathetic experience and observation. 

The point to which I wish to call your attention is the 
striking contrast between these two civilizations, one of 
which followed so close on the heels of the other. Dickens 
was sixteen years old when Scott’s last great novel ap- 
peared; and yet the peoples of whom they wrote, though 
living under the same sky and of the same blood, are as dif- 
ferent as if ages and seas had rolled between. 

Not forgetting that Scott described that which was 
most charming in the old civilization, while Dickens por- 
trayed that which is most repulsive in the new; remember- 
ing that neither artist etched, but both used high colors, it 
still remains that the two civilizations which they painted 
were radically different. 

To fix our attention nearer home, it is interesting to 
note that these two civilizations are illustrated in the United 
States by the Old South, which most of us remember, and 
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the New South which is taking its place. While the indus- 
trial revolution was in progress in the North, the spirit of 
the age of chivalry long survived in the South. Life was 
rural, the city scarcely existed; industry was agricultural; 
manual labor was menial; there was a servile class, and its 
complement—a leisure class, famous for its high-bred so- 
ciety, its open hospitality and its sensitive honor, which 
often demanded satisfaction in the duel. The martial spirit 
was strong; heredity was emphasized in family pride; men 
were singularly loyal to their party, their creed and their 
state; and there was common that inability or distaste for 
affairs, which belongs to the soldier and to the man of im- 
agination. These are the very qualities glorified by the 
Wizard of the North, and these are the characteristics of a 
civilization which is rapidly becoming extinct. The organ- 
ization of industry in the South is causing a social rev- 
olution and creating a new civilization. 

The radical changes caused by the organization of in- 
dustry in Great Britain and America justify the expectation 
that its progress in Asia will be accompanied by a profound 
overturning. It is known that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of India live in more than 500,000 villages. The pro- 
portion of the village population in China is probably no 
less. Now the industrial revolution causes a redistribution 
of population and empties the villages into the city. | 

Moreover, in beth China and India the family group 
is at the base not only of the social structure but also of the 
religious institutions; and the industrial organization, by 
transferring the center of industry from the family to the 
factory, undermines the family group, making it less im- 
portant, less solid, and the family tie less binding. 


The new industrial civilization, to which Japan has_ 


eagerly surrendered, has already invaded India and China, 
and cannot fail to conquer both. If the transformation of 
Japan has been the greatest wonder of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, we may well expect the rejuvenating of Continental 
Asia to be the supreme marvel of the twentieth. 

II. Let us consider, secondly and more briefly, the 
influence of the Scientific Method. 

By what Southey called “the timing of Providence,’ 
the wonderful development during the past century in the 
material world has been accompanied by a progress scarcely 
less wonderful in the world of ideas. This has been due 
chiefly to the scientific method. Formerly philosophers 
wove their theories out of their own brains, very much as 
spiders weave their webs out of their own bodies. If facts 
did not agree with the theory, so much the worse for the 
facts. Now, the scientist gathers his facts with great pa- 
tience and care, rigidly verifies them, and from them de- 
duces his theory. -If new facts appear which are inconsist- 
ent with the theory, so much the worse for the theory. 

As a new method in the physical world has opened to 
us exhaustless mines’ of material wealth, so the new scien- 
tific method has proved to be the “Open Sesame” to the 
treasure-house of truth. Down to the nineteenth century 
the new scientific treatise (so-called) shoved the old one 
off the shelf; now, it is an added stone in the temple of 
knowledge. Then the later scientist supplanted the earlier, 
now he supplements; hence the real and rapid progress of 
science, This is a permanent acquisition; and this vast and 
splendid accumulation of knowledge,® like permanent en- 
dowment funds, will constantly increase. 

A very large proportion of this knowledge bears di- 
rectly upon human well-being. Socrates thought the study 
of the natural sciences was fruitless of practical results; and 
we are told that even Sir Isaac Newton failed to see the in- 
dustrial and commercial value of scientific investigation. 
But today the world is being revolutionized by mechanical, 
electrical and chemical science. One is tempted to enumer- 
ate some of the rich blessings which during the past century 
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have been the gift of science to humanity, but the remain- 
der of the day would not suffice to read the list without com- 
ment. 
If discovery were to cease henceforth, our present ac- 
quisitions of science would suffice to insure the rapid pro- 
| gress of material civilization; and of course astonishing 
| discoveries await every century. It is a law, applicable in 
science as elsewhere, that to him who hath shall be given. 
Every step of progress makes the next easier and more sure. 
A large part of the world’s progress in the twentieth 
century will no doubt be in the art of living. Much of the 
world’s misery has been due to ignorance of the laws of 
life, individual and social; for the penalties of ignorance 
are only less terrible than those of sin. 

Down to the birth of modern science the race learned 
but little from past experience. For many thousands of 
years generations came and went, and, generally speaking, 
each repeated the blunders of its predecessors. Until the 
scientific method was developed, the records of the past 
were of comparatively little value. The father of history is 
called the father of lies. But during the nineteenth century, 
history has been rewritten. From this time on, human ex- 
perience will be scientifically observed and much more ac- 
curately recorded; and the race will grow rich in wisdom 
as never before. | | | 

How often have we thought, if with the experience of 
age we could have the opportunities of youth, what splendid 
men and women we should make! In the world’s future, 
the experiences of age will be made available to youth in 
: a new way; not in proverbs which embalm both the wisdom 
; and the unwisdom of the past, nor in quickly forgotten ex- 
ar hortations, but in conclusions which are matters not of 

opinion but of scientific demonstration. 
Take a single illustration from the national census. It 
is a singular and interesting fact that our young republic 
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was the first government in the history of the world to take 
a census at stated intervals. Ships of state kept no log- 
book. Small wonder that so many split on the same rocks. 

In social and political science, to know precisely where 


-we are is usually less important than to know the direction 


in which we are moving. The vital thing is often tendency, 
because it is prophetic; and to establish a line of tendency 
we must fix more than one point; hence the value of a base- 
line. Now our decennial census during the nineteenth cen- 
eury establishes a base-line a hundred years long—the first 
in all history—from which we may measure in the twentieth 
and in all succeeding centuries. 

Thus for the guidance both of national and of individ- 
ual life, we are now gaining a body of knowledge which 
will make the lamp of experience burn ever more brightly. 

Again, the scientific method is giving to us a new phil- 
anthropy, based not on sentiment but on principle and on ac- 
tual knowledge—a philanthropy which aims, and with rea- 
sonable hope of success, not simply to mitigate evils but to 
eradicate them. Much of the philanthropic effort of the past 
only aggravated the evils which it sought to alleviate. The 
English essayist, Gregg, says that “a large part of the mis- 
sion of the wise is to counteract the efforts of the good.” 
The new philanthropy encourages us to hope that the good 
may yet become the wise. 

Again, the scientific method has made all future gener- 
ations its beneficiaries by establishing evolution as the meth- 
od of social progress,—the natural method and, therefore, 
the divine method. 

By the law of evolution the future must be the natural 


. outcome of the present, precisely as the present is the nat- 
t ural outcome of the past. We may modify the develop- 
| ment ; we may help or hinder it; but we could not break 
* with the past if we would. And if we could, it would be 


simply breaking the stem of civilization from its root. Civ- 
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ilization would have to go back into the ground as a mere 
cutting and begin over again, thus putting the world back 
thousands of years. I suppose the golden pippin was de- 
veloped from the crab-apple. I know it was not secured by 
cutting down the crab tree. 

There are agitators not a few who bring a general in- 
dictment against civilization ; whose creed would seem to be, 
whatever is is wrong,—men who tell us that the nation 
would fare better if courts and churches were sunk in the 
sea. .It is not surprising that those who wish to follow in- 


' clination without let or hindrance should think ill of civil 


and religious restraint. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


There are others among the unwise good who see clearly, 
and feel keenly, the evils and imperfections of existing insti- 
tutions; and who in order to destroy those evils desire to 
abolish the industrial system, the church, the state, the fam- 
ily, the entire social fabric; having in their coat pocket an- 
other social system, completely elaborated and ready for 
instant substitution. | 
All such reformers stand in suffering need of the truth 
that evolution is the method of social progress. When the 
scientific method is more generally known, there will be 
fewer patent systems for the salvation of society, fewer 
fools with the amazing and amusing conceit to say, “When 
the world accepts my system,” and there will be fewer fools 
to run after them. | 
It is reassuring to know that there is a Power in the 
world which makes for progress. Under its unseen guid- 


ance life blindly worked its way upward through many 


gradations to conscious man. And this Power, which we 
believe to be personal and divine, is able to overrule human 


ignorance, and folly and greed so as to make them tribu- | 


tary to the progress of the race; and if God is able to make 
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the wrath of men praise Him, how much more their glad 
and intelligent co-operation? 

‘Nature in all her processes is ever law abiding; which 
is only another way of saying that God’s methods are al- 
ways scientific. If, therefore, we are to be intelligent la- 
borers together with Him, we also must be scientific. The 

_ development of the scientific method, therefore, by enabling 
man to co-operate intelligently with God, will give a new 
impetus to the world’s progress. To impulse it will lend 
guidance, to purpose it will afford wisdom, to zeal it will 
add knowledge, thus forbidding a noble enthusiasm to de- 
generate into fanaticism. 

r III. Let us consider, thirdly, the influence of the New 

‘ Social Ideal. | 

Our ideals at the same time point out the direction of 
progress and furnish the incentive to it. They indicate our 
actual measure, and our possible growth. That in man 
which responds to the illimitable suggests the boundless- 
ness of his own nature and destiny. The herd upon the 
headland crops the grass indifferent to the sea, and chews 
the contented cud all unconscious of the stars; but there is 
something in man which responds to the exalted and the im- 
measurable. The depths of the sky and the shoreless ocean 
invite us. Even if our body is a ball and chain which pre- 
vents our accepting the invitation, we are at least capable of 
hearing it. If the infinite and absolute make us conscious 

of our own littleness, they also mingle with this painful 
sense of limitation a consciousness of possibilities as yet un- 
realized, and of these unrealized possibilities the noblest and 
most attractive constitute our ideal. 

I suppose an ideal is possible only to self-conscious life; 
and a well defined social ideal becomes possible only when 
society arrives at a clear self-consciousness. In an indi- | 
vidualistic civilization, such a social ideal was hardly pos- 
sible. But the industrial revolution, by creating a social 
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civilization, is producing a social self consciousness ; and the 
scientific method, by conferring on man the reins of Power 
and the Key of Knowledge, has kindled new hopes for thu- 
manity, and we now dare to look forward to a day when 
“ poverty will be banished, and ignorance dispelled and dis- 
ease controlled. Thus the Golden Age, which our fathers 
saw in the past, has been transferred to the future and has 
become our social! ideal. 
As the progress of industry depends on specialization 
and co-ordination, so the progress of civilization depends on 
the individualizing of the individual and the higher organi- 
zation of society. Some have imagined that the two lines of 
progress were mutually destructive, but instead they are 
mutually dependent. An organism implies different organs 
with different functions. Only so far as men are differen- 
‘tiated does social organization become possible; and as so- 
‘ciety becomes more highly organized, the individual lives a 
larger life, attains a higher development. Thus the race, 

like the individual, proceeds on two feet,—an upward step 
\ by one prepares for an upward step by the other. 

It is doubtless true that in the development of the indi- 
vidual, the race has in a sense reached its culmination. That 
is, a few individual types have been practically perfected, 
and future gains along the line of individual development 

will consist in bringing the many to a closer approximation 
of the few. | 

Thus the future will probably furnish no finer physical 
types than many which have already appeared, but there is 
immeasurable room for the improvement of the general phy- 
sique of the race. In one of the plays of Aristophanes an 
Athenian woman thus addressed Lampito, a Lacedemonian 
wifé: “O dearest Spartan, O Lampito, welcome! How 
beautiful you look, sweetest one, how fresh your complex- 
ion! You could throttle an ox.” “Yes,” she replied, “I 
think I could.” We may not hope to surpass the rare com- 
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bination of strength and beauty which characterized the 
bodily perfection of the Spartan youth of both sexes, but 
how much it would mean if all mankind even remotely ap- 
proximated it! It is something to have a healthy admira- 
tion for it and to aim at it. There is said to be an old Eng- 
lish book of etiquette which recommends blood letting to la- 
dies just before going into society in order to present “the 
pallid complexion so much admired by the opposite sex.” 
We have made considerable progress since then. 

There seems to be no tendency in the uplift of modern 
civilization to produce intellectual alps, whose altitude sur- 
passes the great peaks of the past. The nineteenth century 
has given to the world no Shakespeare nor Dante, no Aris- 
totle nor Plato, no Paul nor Moses; but there has been a 
great leveling up, and this process, we cannot doubt, will 
continue until the low lying marshes of ignorance and the 
narrow valleys of prejudice have become table-lands, broad 
and high, swept by free winds and flooded with the sunlight 
of truth. Douwbtless in the century before us, the people, the 
“plain people” as Lincoln loved to call them, are to move up, 
up toward the splendid types of manhood and womanhood 
already developed, which are the supreme glory of man- 
kind. And this higher development of a multitude of indi- 
viduals will be accompanied by a vastly higher organization 
of society, a much closer approximation to our social ideal. 

Of the form of this higher and closer organization of 
society it would be idle to attempt a forecast. It will not be 
modeled on the theories of any man or school. It will be a 
growth. We may be sure that social self-consciousness will 


- gain increasing distinctness, and with it the social conscience 


which is now feeble will grow strong. 

When the individual came to full self-consciousness in 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, he became aware of 
his personal worth and of his personal accountability. His 
watchword, therefore, became “Rights.” As society gains|\ 
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{ 
sself-consciousness, individuals perceive that they are a part 


‘of one great life; the general good and the rights of others 


‘grow more real and more important. The watchword 
_ therefore, becomes “Duties.” | 


As our social consciousness grows, men will better ap- 
preciate their interdependence, their mutual interests, Rich 
men will more clearly understand that their wealth could 
never have been acquired but for society, and that having 
been gained, it would be quite worthless but for society. 


Pm There will, therefore, be a growing appreciation of the fact 


that wealth, like office, is a public trust, and that the man 
who devotes a fortune to personal ends is as unsocial as un- 
patriotic, and as worthy of popular scorn as a man who uses 
a public office for private ends. 

Already men of wealth are beginning to accept this 
view and to act on it; and when that which is now the ex- 
ception shall have become the rule, the devotion of the pro- 
digious sums to the general welfare will produce far reach- 
ing results in elevating the multitude. For gold, when 
mixed with wisdom, works a thousand miracles. It may be 
transmuted not only into all tangible good, but also into all 
the virtues. 

Mr. .. Carnegie’ s gift of many walled for public libra- 
ries affords a striking example both of the sense of respon- 
‘sibility of wealth and of its wise administration for the ben- 
‘efit of the million. A book is the greatest leveler; it is 


“utterly democratic. As Buckingham said in scorn of Wol- 


sey, “A beggar’s book outworths a noble’s blood.” The 
book-cover is a door without bolt or bar, which swings open 
to all alike, admitting the plow-boy and the shop-girl to in- 
timacy with the world’s “Four Hundred.” 

Knowledge for all, like plenty for all, is essential to the 
universal well-being which alone can realize the new social 
ideal. But it is quite possible for men to be well fed,. well 
educated and at the same time frigidly selfish. Winter is 
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not winter for lack of light. It is the sun’s heat rays which 
work the miracle of spring and give back life to field and 
forest. There must be heat as well as light, motive as well 
as knowledge, love as well as truth. Learning is not life. 
Many have eaten of the tree of knowledge who have never 
tasted of the tree of life. Adam and Eve increased their 
knowledge, but lost their Paradise notwithstanding. Knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of “good and evtl.” 
It is well, then, for the world that with increasing intel- 
I tigence, there is a growing altruism. The heart of human- 
‘ity is becoming less hard. The tension of modern life has 
I wrought a change in our nervous system. Our sensibilities 
are becoming more tender: A few generations ago the high- 
est and most Christian court in the world condemned men 
to be boiled to death in oil. Now, cruelty to a dumb animal 
is a crime. We are more considerate of dogs than our fath- 
ers were of men. This altruism is something new, certainly 
in degree, and I think in kind. There have been many in 
the past who for the love of God or country have suffered 
for their fellow-men. But there are those today who are 
giving themselves as living sacrifices to relieve human mis- 
ery and degradation, who seem to be actuated not by motives 
| of religion or patriotism, but by an enthusiasm for human- 
_ity. Enthusiastic devotion to art and science for their own 
sake is common. We have seen Agassiz dangling at the end 
of a rope hundreds of feet down a fissure in an Alpine gla- 
cier. I have heard of a conchologist who is devoting his life 
not to the study of clam-shells, which 1s too large a field, 
but to the fresh-water clam. Now men are discovering that 
a child as is well worth prolonged study, is quiie as worthy to 
inspire enthusiasm as a fresh-water clam. I know men and 
women who are devoting themselves to humanity, not for 
God’s sake nor for country’s sake, but for humanity’s sake. 
Many of the present day evils are due to bringing the- 
old individualistic spirit over into the new social conditions. 
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SL [The motto of that spirit was “Every man for himself.” 
Every angel for himself would ruin heaven. The normal 
spirit of the new social civilization would express itself in 
the motto, Each for all and all for each; and this new altru- 
ism is inspired by that spirit of service and _ sacrifice. 
Professor Huxley declared the principle of self-sacrifice, 

ri succeeding the struggle for existence, to be the law of pro- 

| _ gress for civilized man.__Competition, as we have seen, ulti- 

mately works out a co-ordination and unification in which 

, | <o-operation naturally supersedes competition as the law of 

ae life and of progress. The men of altruistic spirit today are 

| the pioneers of that higher ‘stage of civilization which Pro- 
| fessor Huxley anticipated. 

A society from which have been eliminated ignorance 

and selfishness and, therefore, poverty and sin and wretch- 
. edness, begins to seem to men not simply a far off abstract 
possibility to be dreamed of, but an infinite good to be strug- 
! gled for—an ideal capable of being realized, and so glorious 
| that it is inspiring passionate longing and persistent en- 
Jf. deavor. It goes without saying that this idea will not be real- 
ized in the twentieth century or for many more; but the fact 
that such an ideal seems no longer Utopian will make it a 

mighty influence for good during the century to come. 

My confidence that this ideal will be ultimately realized 
| on earth is based not simply on the bounty which organized 
| industry brings, the priceless treasures of knowledge which 

y/ the scientific method gives, and the social ideal with which 

the new altruism glows. These powerful influences are re- 

enforced by that which is deepest and highest in human 

nature, viz., religion. Let us consider then, 

if IV. ‘Fourthly, and lastly, and very briefly, the influ- 
tlence of the New Christianity. | | 

We are gaining not a new Christianity, but a new con- 

if | ception of Christianity; and this conception is “new’’ only 

- "because it is so old. We are getting back to the Christian- 
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y ity of Christ. Protestantism is individualistic, as was also 
‘the old civilization. It was natural, and indeed inevitable, 
that from such a point of view men should look on Chris- 
, tianity as individualistic. We are now beginning to see that 
\ Jesus aimed both at individual and social regeneration, and 
that the “Kingdom of heaven” of which he talked so much 
bee not the home of the blessed dead, but was ‘as his social 
ideal, to be realized here in the earth when his prophetic 
| prayer shall have found its fulfilling answer, and God’s will 
is done in earth even as it is done in heaven. We are begin- 
ning to see that Christ’s teaching was not a circle struck 
around the individual as its center, but an ellipse drawn 
around the individual and society as its two foci. 
This correction of our understanding cannot fail to 
have a profound effect on Christian belief, aim and method. 
It is bringing religion down from heaven to earth, and 
a's ", making it a matter. of life as well as ‘of death, and of seven 
days in the week rather than one. It is wiping out the old 
and false and pernicious distinction between the “sacred” 
and the “secular,” and teaching us that 
“There are no gentile oaks, no pagan pines ; 
The grass beneath our feet is Christian grass.” 
It is awaking the conscience of the church to the fact that 
‘the Second Great Command of Christ is as binding as the 
a First, that it is her duty to inculcate and exemplify the one 
as well as the other, and thus to include in her aim the sal- 
vation of society as well as that of the individual. 
We are beginning to see that Christ’s brotherhood of 
man is the new altruism, springing not from common imnter- 
test but from a common Fatherhood; beginning to see that 
Christ’s Kingdom of God is the new social ideal, spiritual- 
K% ized and glorified; and that the three fundamental laws of 
the Kingdom which he laid down, viz., those of service, of 
sacrifice, and of love are precisely the laws by the applica- 
tion of which society must be saved and the new social ideal 
realized. 
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The old conception of Christianity was embodied by the 
genius of Bunyan in his wonderful allegory, in which the 
Christian life is represented as a flight from the City of 

/ Destruction, the destination of which is a place of personal 
safety, while the city and its inhabitants are left to their own 
utter ruin. . 

In what strong and beautiful contrast was the spirit 
shown by Lord Shaftesbury when once talking with Frances 
Power Cobbe in regard to the wrongs of working girls. 
With tears in his eyes and with a trembling voice, he said 
to her, “When I think that I am growing old and that I 
have not long to live, I hope it is not wrong, but I cannot 
bear to die and leave the world with so much wretchedness 

in it.” The wretchedness from which so many would flee 
| was precisely that which bound him to the earth. He would 
a fain stay so long as he could relieve any measure of the 
world’s woe, and bring heaven a little nearer earth. That, 
) - to my mind, is a far more Christian conception of life and 
more heroic than that which is presented in the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Let us not be impatient for heaven. It will 
: Besides, heaven like happiness, is most surely gained 

when sought indirectly. 

There are evils enough in the world to test our hero- 
ism, and to inspire all the sacrifice of which we are capable; 
and there is not the slightest danger but that they will last 
the youngest of us through a long life. If time permitted, 
they might appropriately have a place in our twentieth cen- 
tury survey. Their shadows are very dark, and.many be- 
lieve that they are growing darker. But if so, it is only be- 
cause the light is growing brighter. The electric lamp casts 

~ a much blacker shadow than the tallow dip. Many of these 
evils are incident to the present stage of civilization and 
will pass as it passes. _ 

Perhaps some of us question, after all, whether the 
new civilization, taking its good and evil together, is an ad- 
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vance on the old which it superseded. Doubtless Dickens’s 
picture seems less noble than that of Scott. We perhaps 
complain with Ruskin and Carlyle that the present age is 
commonplace and sordid, and that commercialism has 
robbed life of its imagination and poetry; and we look back 
with regretful admiration to the faith and loyalty and per- 
sonal daring of the age of chivalry. Do we forget that the — 
distant purple mountains on the horizon of history were 
not purple when the race toiled over them? It was very 
common daylight which shone upon their rugged rocks, over 
which the common people crawled with blistering and bleed- 
ing feet. The beauties of the old civilization were for the 
few, the blessings of the new are for the many. 

Moreover, it is not unreasonable to believe that all- 
which was noblest in the old civilization will yet return. 
The tides of faith which long had ebbed even now begin 
again to flow,—not the superstitious faith of the dark ages 
which fled before the light of modern science, but a rational 
faith which can abide the light because it has learned to be- 
lieve in a God of law and a God of love. 

Surely no age can be commonplace or sordid or unhe- | 
roic which is moved by a great and noble passion. A burn- 
ing’ enthusiasm for humanity, which gladly suffers in order 
to serve, shall bring another Age of Chivalry, shall inspire 
imagination and poetry anew, and lead forth nobler cru- 
sades against every wrong. Let us neither sigh for the past 
nor fear for the future. The new century will bring new 
perplexities, but they will be the problems of progress, which 
must ever be solved by more progress. The backward look 
never sees the way out. Let us face the future with courage 
and with faith, for of all the ages that have come and gone, 
not one has had such scope for humanity as the Twentieth 
Century. 


“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS OBLIGATIONS OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS BY 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT OF 
THE CLASS OF 1882. 


In 1817 the Presbytery of Grand River, which em- 
braced nearly all the Presbyterian and Congregational min- 
isters and churches of the Reserve formed itself into a so- 


ciety “for the education of indigent, pious young men for ' 


the ministry, within the limits of the Presbytery.” The rec- 
ords of the Presbytery contain the following minute relative 
to this action: “Considering the destitute situation of many 


_ churches and congregations among ourselves as to the means 


of religious instruction and edification, and the great and 
increasing call for ministerial labors in many parts of the 
land and the world at large; considering that at the present 
day there is a call for special efforts according as God has 
prospered his people, to raise up men to go forth into the 
extensive fields which are now becoming white to harvest; 
—and considering the importance of some general plan of 
operation, whereby many in different places may be enabled 
to act in concert and bring their small scattered sums into a 
common stock, that they may be expended to the best advan- 
tage;—the Grand River Presbytery think it important to 
form a general society.” 


In the following year the Presbytery of Portage was or- | 


ganized and formed itself into an Educational Society in the 
same manner. The urgent need for more ministers led these 
two Presbyteries in 1822 to appoint committees to confer 
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together for the purpose of providing “ways and means for 
establishing on the Connecticut Western Reserve, a literary 
and theological institution.” ‘It was out of this action that 
Western Reserve College ultimately grew. The close affil- 
iation of literary and theological interests was manifest in 
the beginning and continued for many years. The first reg- 
ular professorship in the college was that of Sacred The- 
ology, to which the Rev. Charles Backus Storrs, subse- 
quently president of the College, was elected in 1828, after 
the institution had been going on for two years under the 
charge of a tutor. | 

President Cutler in his “History of Western Reserve 
College during its first Fifty Years,” to which I am indebted 
for the facts just given about the origin of the college, says 
“It does not appear that theology, beyond what forms part 
of the course now, was taught at that day in the college, nor 
that there were special theological students here until 1831. 
But this chair (i. e. the chair of Sacred Theology), was 
filled first on account of the prominence of the idea that the 
college was planted in order to raise up ministers for the 
destitute churches. Mr. Storrs probably instructed in men- 
tal and moral science and the evidence of Christianity.” A 
professor of language and another of mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy were appointed in 1829; and in 1830 the 
Rev. Beriah Green was made “professor of sacred literature 
and the theological department was established.” This de- 
partment continued until 1852, when after accomplishing an 
excellent work, it was finally abandoned, because there were 
not enough funds to support professors and also because 
the original necessity for it had ceased with the establish- 
ment of other theological institutions within the State. 

Writing in 1876, President Cutler says: “The suspen- 
sion of this department does not imply that the purpose of 
the fathers in founding the institution is any the less really 
being accomplished. The proportion of the graduates of 
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the college who have studied or are in the course of. study 
for the Christian ministry since 1852 is about one-third; 
previous to that date the proportion was about one-half. 
But this difference is amply accounted for by the difference 
in the times and it probably would have existed if the sem- 
inary had continued. The religious character and purpose 
of the institution remain, and the proportion of religious 
young men in it has probably not changed perceptibly.” 

Since President Cutler wrote these words the propor- 
tion of candidates for the ministry among the students of 
the college has still father decreased; so that it is now no 
more than one-tenth. | 

The history of the college in this matter is similar to 
that of most of our older institutions. The majority of them 
were founded with a distinctly religious aim. And whether 
founded especially with a view of providing educated men 
for the Christian ministry, as our own college and many 
others were, in any case a large proportion of the early 
graduates went into the ministry. Thus from Harvard 
more than half of the graduates during the first half century 
of its existence became clergymen; from Yale fully as large 
a proportion; from Princeton more than a third. But in 
their later history the proportion has decreased very nota- 
bly. Thus from Harvard during recent years less than 
four per cent. have gone into the ministry, from Yale about 
six per cent., from Princeton less than ten per cent. And in 
the newer denominational colleges the case is much the 
same. The proportion of their Christian graduates is at first 
large but always decreases as time passes. And not simply 
has the proportion of our college graduates going into the 
ministry decreased—that has its good as well as its bad side, 
for it means an increase in the number of educated men in 
other professions and walks of life,—but the religious in- 
struction given in most of our institutions has notably di- 
minished in amount relatively to other parts of the curficu- 
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lum. Whereas religious instruction was once an important 
part of the curricula of most of our institutions it now com- 


‘monly has a very minor place. Today, moreover, we have 


many institutions which were founded with an exclusively 
secular purpose, and in which religion has little or no official 
recognition. 

The reasons of these changed conditions I cannot stop 
to consider here. I wish simply to say that we must not 
make the mistake of regarding them as a sign of the grow- 
ing irreligiousness of the age. As a matter of fact the 19th 
century was very far from being an irreligious century and 
we are living today without doubt in one of the most re- 
ligious periods the world has known. 

The changed conditions are among the results of the 
general intellectual advance which the past century has wit- 
nessed. That advance has meant a rise in the level of edu- 
cation for all the professions and the growing demand for 
a college training on the part of others than those entering 
upon professional careers. It has meant also a multiplica- 
tion of the subjects which interest and engage the attention 
of educated men, The immense development of the physical 


sciences and the still more recent growth of historical studies 


are instances in point. Whole fitlds of knowledge have 
been thrown open during recent generations and every re- 
spectable college must provide instruction today in subjects — 
which found no place in the curricula of the greatest univer- 
sities a few years ago. This multiplication of studies has 
made the elective system a necessity, and this too has had 
its effect on religious life in our colleges and universities. 
The elective principle has become so deeply rooted in our 
American institutions that students of today widely rebel 
against compulsory attendance upon religious services, and 
in some cases, where attendance is still required of all, a 
hostility to religion is engendered which more than offsets 
whatever advantage there may be in the presence at prayers 
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and Sunday services of the student body as a whole. More- 
over the Christian church at large has as yet failed to adjust 
itself to the new intellectual world in which our educated 
men are living, and consequently there exists an unfortunate 
schism between religion and culture which is especially acute 
in our institutions of higher learning, where intellectual in- 
terests are most completely in control. 

But it is not my purpose to take the time today to dis- 
cuss the changed conditions to which I have referred. I 
desire rather to call attention to what I conceive to be the 
present duty of our colleges and universities in relation to 
religion. And first, looking upon them as purely secular insti- 
tutions with no interest in and no responsibility for the prac- 
tical religious life of their students, I wish to insist that it 
is nevertheless their business to offer the largest and best 
possible facilities for the study of religion. Religion is one 


of the most universal of human interests and one of the 


greatest influences in human life and it is strange that so 
little attention should be given to the scientific study of it 
in our colleges and universities. 

There are two obvious reasons for this widespread neg- 
lect. The one is that religion is so practical a matter that 
it is difficult to make it the object of cool and scientific in- 
vestigation and there is little inclination to do so on the 
part either of its friends or its foes. The other is that it 
forms the principal subject of study in professional theo- 


logical schools and so other institutions feel themselves ab- 


solved from the obligation to give it a place in their curric- 
ula. But neither consideration justifies any institution of 
higher learning in neglecting the subject. That religion has 
direct practical bearing upon the life of men who should 
make it all the more an object of scientific interest,—and 
that not to the preacher and teacher alone but to every man 
of culture. That the Christian preacher and teacher need 
to go more deeply into the study of religion than the ordi- 
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nary layman no one of course denies, but some knowledge 
of it—and a knowledge gained by scientific study of it— 
should form a part of the culture of every broadly educated 
man. 

There are many things which do not concern the lay- 
man but of which the lawyer and the physician and the sci- 
entist must have an expert knowledge and so we have our 
law schools and our medical schools and our scientific 
schools. But our colleges have long recognized that there 
are certain subjects with which, though they are of especial 

importance to the lawyer, the physician or the scientist, 
every cultured man may well have some acquaintance, and 
so our colleges commonly offer courses in constitutional law, 
in political economy, in chemistry, physics, biology and 
other sciences. Similarly there are many subjects within the 
sphere of religion in which courses of a genuinely scientific 
character should be offered in every institution of higher 
learning. In every such institution there should be offered 
courses dealing with the psychology and the philosophy of 
religion ; the history of the great religions of the world; their 
sacred books; their religious principles, their theological sys- 
tems and their relation to the life of their adherents. And as 
Christianity has entered so largely into the life of the west- 
ern world, and our civilization has been influenced by it to 
so great a degree, particular attention should of course be 
paid to the Christian religion—that its principles and its his- 
tory may be more or less adequately understood by all edu- 
cated men, whatever their personal attitude toward it. 

Thus, for instance, every institution of higher learning 
—whether or not it has a theological department—should 
offer courses in the Hebrew language and literature. We 
think that our students cannot get fully into the spirit of 
classical antiquity and so cannot adequately understand and 
appreciate the literature and civilization of the Western 
world without a first hand knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
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And yet we think commonly that it is quite enough to read 
the Old Testament in an English translation, though the 
religion, the ethics and the political and social principles of 
the Hebrew people have entered deeply into our modern 
civilization. It would be a good thing if Semitic depart- 
ments were established in all our colleges and universities, 
not simply for the sake of those students who intend to be- 
come ministers—that they may get the elements of the He- 
brew language before entering the theological seminary, 
and so shorten their period of professional study or gain 
time for other lines af work, but for the sake of other stu- 
dents as well. I recognize the value to theological students 
of a preliminary acquaintance with Hebrew, but I am more 
interested in the establishment of Semitic departments in 
our universities for the sake of the broader culture of stu- 
dents in general; that so important a branch of learning 
should be thrown open to all and not to the professional the- 
ologian alone. 

So, too, all college students should have the opportunity 
to study Christian literature: New Testament, patristic, 


scholastic and modern; not for their practical religious | 


good, but to promote their first-hand acquaintance with 
forces which have had large influence upon the world’s life. 
The same may be said of church history. ‘Here is this 
tremendous force in the life of the Western world—the 
Christian church—and the college graduate as a rule knows 
absolutely nothing of its history. So far as the Catholic 
church was one of the great social and political institutions 
of medizval Europe attention is given to it in college courses 
on the history of the middle ages, and it is noticed to some 
extent in courses on modern history as well. But it 1s not 
simply the church as an institution which demands study, 
and it is not such cursory consideration that is needed. The 
origins of Christianity; the development of Christian con- 
ceptions and of Christian life; the psychology of Christian 
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_ experience ; the influence of the Christian faith upon the 


thought and life of the world at large—all these are legiti- 
mate and important subjects of study for every educated 
man and should be given a place in the curriculum of every 
first-class college. 

But I must hasten on to the second and more important 
division of my subject. I have been speaking up to this 
point of the duty of colleges and universities in general, 
whether or not they have any religious purpose and interest. 
As mere secular institutions they cannot fulfill their aim of 
offering the broadest intellectual culture unless they make a 
place for the scientific study of religion in all its phases. 

But let us ask now what further duty devolves upon 
Christian: institutions of learning—upon such an institution 
as ours, for instance, which was founded with a distinctly 
Christian purpose and whose Christian character is recog- 
nized by all. There are three things I wish to say in this con- 
nection. And, first, a Christian institution has an especial in- 
terest in promoting idealism, The great foe of Christianity is 
not skepticism ; it is not impurity and vice, but it is material- 
ism and commercialism.: Every institution of learning is 
interested in fostering idealistic principles among its stu- 
dents—in excluding as far as possible such utilitarian con- 
siderations as reduce a college education to a mere means of 
making money or of getting on in the world. It may be a 
good thing for the American pocket, but it will be a sad 


_ thing for Ameriean culture if the elective principle shall 


result in any large proportion of our college students choos- 
ing their courses solely with a view to their practical bear- 
ing upon their future business or profession—if our colleges 
become mere professional or trade schools. But the interest 
which should be common to all institutions of liberal culture 
is of peculiar concern to the Christian institution. Chris- 
tianity appeals not to the utilitarian but to the idealistic in- 
stinct in man. It is not a system for getting on in the world, 
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and there is nothing more inimical to the Christian life of a 
college than its permeation by the greed of gain and the 
lust of material success. On the other hand, there is no 
place in the world more favorable to the growth of the relig- 
ious instinct and to the development of the religious spirit, 
in the best sense of the word, than the college of high ideals. 
Men may learn there as almost nowhere else the attractive 
power of the unseen, the superlative value of the things of 
the spirit, the nobility of over-mastering devotion to the 
truth ; and all this is profoundly religious in principle. The 


inculcation, by the constant example of those who teach and | 


govern, of this genuinely idealistic spirit, which is the spirit 
of true scholar and true Christian alike, will do far more 
for the religious life of the student, both during ‘and after 
his college course, than many a chapel service and Sunday 
sermon. 

Again, the Christian institution which seeks to promote 
the religious life of its students should do what it can to 
foster among them the spirit of service. The stated relig- 
ious exercises of the college are well enough so far as they 
go, but they are necessarily narrow in their scope, and they 
afford little opportunity for the practice of Christianity, 
without which it cannot have a vigorous and healthy life. 
Such practice can be got only in lines of active service for 
the good of others. And the point I wish to make just here 
is that a Christian college may do much for the promotion 
of Christianity by opening. to its students, or encouraging 
them to open for themselves, opportunity for organized ser- 
vice of those outside of college walls. It is possible for a 
college by living unto itself alone to degenerate religiously 


_ and ethically, just as an individual does under the same cir- 


cumstances. On the other hand, if means can be found 
whereby the student body can make itself a power for good 
in the community outside, much will be accomplished for the 
religious and ethical health of the institution. For instance, 
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if the college could equip and maintain a social settlement, 
where the students might have the opportunity to put their 
talent and attainments at the service of others less favored 
than themselves; or if leagues for ethical and social service 
could be formed which should make a systematic study of 
the conditions of the poor with a view to their practical bet- 
terment; all such organized efforts, if they could be under- 
taken without interference with regular college work, would 
be of immense value in their influence upon the life of the 
students; and would certainly elevate and strengthen the 
Christian tone of any institution. To give men at the time 
of life when they are most enthusiastic, most idealistic, 
most chivalrous, a real opportunity to use their talents not 
solely for their own good but for the benefit of their fellows 
and of society at large, would constitute the strongest kind 
of an impulse for genuine Christian service and could not 
fail to redound to the permanent good of the men themselves 
and through them of the world. 

The third thing which I wish to say on the religious 
obligation of Christian colleges and universities is that they 
owe it to their students—particularly their Christian stu- 
dents—to offer them a Christianity fitted to their peculiar 
needs as college students of the present age. All our Chris- 
tian colleges and universities, and many which lay no claim 
to the title of Christian, maintain regular public worship, 
including daily prayers in chapel, and often Sunday preach- 
ing services as well. In many of our institutions also the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has a place, and the 
value of its services is recognized and its work is encour- 
aged by the college authorities. Thus, both directly and 
indirectly, our institutions commonly meet to some degree 
at least the religious needs of their students. But while rec- 
ognizing the value and the necessity of these and similar re- 
ligious agencies, one can hardly avoid the conviction that 
they are inadequate to the present situation, and fail to meet 
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at least one class of present-day difficulties. Our age is an 
age of intellectual revolution. We live in a new world, and 
old ideas, old assumptions, old methods are many of them 
antiquated. In our colleges and universities our young men 
are brought face to face with this new world, are ushered 
into it by their instructors, breathe its air, absorb its spirit, 
adjust their thinking to its laws. But this new world has 
made impossible the old way of looking at things, not only 
in the spheres of science and philosophy and history, but 
also in the sphere of religion. To the college trained man 
who faces the situation thoughtfully and frankly many 
things appear delusions which were dear to our fathers. And 
what are the consequences to the Christian student? Some 
succeed in adjusting themselves to the new conditions. They 
think the problems through and are able to distinguish the 
essence of Christianity from human delusions about it; and 
they come out of college thoroughly intelligent Christians, 
able to give a good reason for the faith that is in them, and 
prepared to live a genuinely wholesome Christian life and 
to do a genuinely helpful Christian work. But there are 
some who lose their Christian faith and throw over Chris- 
tianity altogether; and there are still others who while los- 
ing their faith still cling under the impulse of affection or 
by force of habit to the religious life and the religious ob- 
servances to which they have been accustomed, until they 
succeed finally in stifling more or less completely the doubts, 
and in forgetting the difficulties, of their student days—or, 
in other words, while remaining honest and intelligent 
enough in other lines in religion they become either hypo- 
crites or dullards. It is on them that formality and unreality 
in religion fatten. They are the all too common product of 
skepticism combined with timidity and indolence. Is there 
anything that Christian colleges can do to forestall such re- . 
sults as these? Is there anything they can do to aid their 
Christian students in the critical period of transition from 
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the old to the new world of thought? Multiplying religious 
agencies and religious services will not materially help the 
situation. The difficulties to which I have referred are not 
due to irreligion and cannot be met simply by more religion. 
The trouble is. that students find themselves out of touch 
with traditional conceptions and only as they get hold of 
new religious principles thoroughly in accord with the new 
intellectual world in which they live, can they retain a gen- 
uine religious faith. And how are they to find these new 
principles? My contention is that it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian college to guide them in their search for them; a duty 
as sacred as the duty of offering them the best results of 
modern thought and investigation in every department of 
study. They cannot depend on the church to meet their 
difficulties, for the church is a great practical institution for 
the helping and the saving of the world at large and it can- 
not give itself to the solving of the problems that perplex 
them. The church never has and it may be doubted whether 
it ever can lead in the work of readjustment between the old 
faith and the new thought of a new age. Many students of 
course will think their own way through their difficulties. 
Many will find guides for themselves, and in almost every 
institution there will be some man who has passed through 
similar experiences and who has the power to draw men to 
him and to help them when they most need help. If it were 
not so matters would be worse than they are. But all this 
is fortuitous and the Christian college has no more right to 
depend upon it than upon the chance that its students will 
pick up in one way or another modern methods and the 
modern point of view in history, philosophy and science, 
while only the old are meted out to them in the class room 
and the laboratory. It is the duty of the Christian college 
to see to it that no Christian student leaves its walls hope- 
lessly befogged or adrift in his religious faith because no 
adequate provision has been made to present a religion 
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which a rational, modern, educated man can heartily accept. 
The college is not responsible for the religious faith of such 


a man or of any man, but it is responsible for the provision 


of the best available means of making a religious faith pos- 
sible to him. He may not avail himself of the offered means, 
or the means may prove inadequate to his case, but it is the 
duty of the college to provide the best means it can. A 
student may not elect Greek or he may get little from the 
Greek courses which he takes; but it is the duty of the col- 
lege to offer courses in Greek and to offer the best courses it 
can. 

I would not be misunderstood. I am not pleading for 
a Christianization of the various courses offered in the col- 
lege curriculum ; for the adjustment of them to the religious 
need of the students. We all agree in repudiating the idea 
that science and philosophy and history are to be taught for 
the purpose of promoting the religious faith and life of the 
students; and that the religious influence of a particular 
literature and the apologetic value of a particular philosophy 
and the theological soundness of a particular scientific theory 
should have anything to do with the question as to what 
shall be taught even in the most Christian of colleges. In- 
tellectual grasp and breadth and loyalty to truth are the ends 
which every institution of learning that is worthy of the 
name must keep constantly before itself and no religious 
interest or purpose must be allowed to narrow its horizon 
or to limit its devotion to the truth. Indeed, one might well 
go further and say that it is a part of the religious as well 
as the scientific duty of a Christian institution to foster in 
its students just such qualities as have been named—to make 
them keen-sighted, broad-minded, honest and fearless— 
which, being interpreted into religious phrase, means to give 
them wisdom and charity and faith. So far am I from ad- 
vocating the subordination of intellectual to religious ends 
in the scholarly work of an institution that I believe as a 
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matter of course in securing the best available scholars and 
teachers for every department of instruction quite irrespec- 
tive of their religious faith or lack of faith. It is not the 


duty of a Christian college to ask, Is such and such a can- 


didate for the chair of mathematics or history, or philosophy 
a Christian? It is its duty to ask, is he the best equipped 
man in that department that can be secured? Nothing could 
be more fatal to the Christian influence of a college—to say 
nothing of its scholarly influence—than the suspicion that 
it was sacrificing the quality of its scholarship to religious 
ends. 

Nor am I urging that Christian colleges should pro- 
vide an antidote for the alleged poison administered in some 
of their courses, in the shape of other courses of a less dan- 
gerous and more religious character. Such an idea is only 
less repugnant than the other. What I am advocating is 
simply this: that it is the duty of the Christian college to 
offer courses on religion which shall set religion forth in 
its true colors; which shall give it its proper place in the 
sphere of human thought; which shall show its importance 
in human life; which shall vindicate its reality; and which 
shall present it in such a form—if it be possible—as shall 
meet the religious and intellectual needs of the most mature 
and intelligent students. Such courses must be given by 
men who understand religion and who believe in it—as a 
professor in any department must understand and love the 
subject which he teaches—and such courses must be given by 
men who are at the same time in close touch and in thor- 
ough sympathy with modern thought. The curriculum of 
every Christian college should include courses in Biblical 
literature of a genuinely scientific character; courses in 
church history as modern in spirit and method as any other 
historical courses; courses in theism constructed in the light 
of the best philosophical and scientific thought of the age; 
courses on Christian evidences which actually meet the real 
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difficulties of today and grapple with them in an honest and 
scientific spirit ; and, above all, courses on the life and teach- 
ing of Christ, which involve no theological doctrines touch- 
ing his nature and person, but bring his life and character 
clearly before the men in such a way as to convince them 
of the reality and historic truth of the portraiture, and give 
them a living acquaintance with his Gospel, stripped so far 
as possible of the accretions of later generations. Poor 
teaching is worse than useless along any of these lines. 
Bible study carried on upon antiquated principles, and with 
assumptions touching the character and composition of the 
scriptures that have been exploded by modern scientific 
study, is only preparing the way for the student’s complete 
and permanent break with the Bible and all it stands for. 
Christian evidences that prove nothing because the premises 


-upon which they rest have been destroyed by modern sci- 


ence or philosophy only serve to discredit the whole thing. 
And courses in the life of Christ and in Christian history 
which violate all the canons of historical criticism, or which 
makes Christ and Christianity only a dogma instead of a 
life, alienate rather than attract. 

It seems to me one of the greatest Christian needs of 
this age that in some way Christianity shall be got before 
our college men in a form at once to commend itself to their 
reasons and to compel their hearts. The appeal to the heart 
is made through religious exercises of one kind and another 
and especially through the summons of the Gospel to the 
service of one’s fellow-men; but the appeal to the reason, 
which is essential if our thinking college men are to be really 
won and permanently held, can be as a rule effectively made 
only along the same plane on which they are approached in 
all their college work. If religion is less rational than sci- 
ence, or philosophy, or history, then it is not for a college 
man, whether he be student or professor. But if it satisfy 
at once the reason and the heart, and if it also appeal to the 
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highest, to the most idealistic, to the most unselfish aspira- 
tions of a cultured life—then it is for every such man. And 
all this the Gospel of Christ does when tru/y understood. 
Let the Christian college see te. it that in some way every 
one of its students, ere he leave its halls, has the opportu- 
nity given him of truly understanding that Gospel. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE UNVEILING 
OF THE 
MEMORIAL TABLETS TO PRESIDENTS STORRS, 
HITCHCOCK AND CUTLER, 


By PROFESSOR EMERSON, MR. WILLIAM C. PARSONS AND THE 
REV. JOSEPH W. FOBES. 


I.—PRESIDENT CHARLES BACKUS STORRS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 


In presenting the tablet to the memory of President 
Storrs, I cannot do better than read a short sketch of his life 
from the sermon preached at his death by the Rev.Edwards 
A. Park, of Andover.* | 


“Charles B. Storrs was the son of the late Rev. Richard 
S. Storrs, and was born at Longmeadow, Mass., May 23, 
1794. Having an early predilection for. science, he began to 
prepare for college at Monson academy, at the age of four- 
teen years. Soon after his connection with the academy, he 
gave encouraging evidence of having passed from death to 
life; but was very reluctant to cherish a hope for himself 
even when others admitted no doubt concerning him. He 
entered Princeton college at the age of sixteen years, and 
while he was sustaining the reputation of—‘first scholar in 
his class,” his health failed, and in the third year of his col- 
lege life, he was torn from the institution never to return. 


*A certain melancholy interest attaches to this sermon on the side of Prof. 
Park. Ina letter to President Thwing he says: ‘‘The sermon was the work of 
one night. To it I owe a large part of the optical disease from which I have 
suffered from that time to this. I never think of that sermon without a shudder. 
I ought not to have written it, still less to have preached it, and last of all to have 
printed it. For your sake I shall endeavor to findit. If you ever show it to any- 
body I beg. you to explain the circumstances under which it was produced.” 
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It was the lungs, the great instrument of every preacher, that 
gave way thus early for the thwarting of his hopes; his 
System never recovered from this first attack of the 
preacher’s insidious foe, nor did his mind ever repair its 
loss of the influences which are exerted, in a degree so 
peculiar and almost mysterious, at a college. : 

For the recovery of his health, he spent more than a 
year in manual labor among his relatives in Massachusetts, 
and afterward more than a year on Long Island. While on 
the island, however, he devoted as much time as his strength 
would allow, to theological study with Rev. A. Woolworth, 
D. D., of Bridgehampton, and in 1813 was persuaded, not 
without great difficulty, to take license to preach. He 
labored twelve months for two small churches on the island, 
and “not in vain;” but in the midst of his success his health 
was again prostrated, and he was summoned back, in a 
state of overwhelming despondency, to his father’s house. 

Notwithstanding the happy influence of his preaching, 
he was by no means satisfied with his theological attain- 
ments, and accordingly, in 1817, he connected himself with 
the seminary of Andover. To that institution, he ever felt 
himself indebted for the confirmation of his health, and for 
a vast increase of his usefulness. In 1820 he left Andover, 
and proceeded immediately to the south. He was ordained 
as an evangelist at Charleston, S. C., January 3, 1821; and 
performed missionary labors in that State for the space of 
a year and a half, when his purposes were again broken off 
by disease, and he was compelled to devote another summer 
to the service of the body. It was the summer of 1822, and 
in his journey he visited Ohio, and explored the desolations 
of Zion there. His eye affected his heart, he became intensely 
interested in that State, and resolved to spend and be spent 
for it. He was stationed during the six following years as a 
missionary at Ravenna, the county-seat of Portage, where 
he labored in season and out of season, watching when he 
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ought to have been asleep, speaking when he ought to have 


been silent. The divine promises however had failed, if 


efforts so untiring and made with such zeal and prayerful- 
ness, had not been productive of good. The Spirit evidently 
was a co-worker with him, and many saints are now blessing 
the church, and many are rejoicing with him in heaven, who 
but for his instrumentality had been reserved in darkness. 

In 1828 he was invited to leave his ministerial charge, 
and fill the professorship of theology in Western Reserve 
College. He performed the duties of the professorship with 
so great ability and faithfulness, that he was repeatedly 
solicited to take the presidency of the institution. He shrunk 
from this office, however, because he loved to think himself 
unqualified for it; but at last the wishes and the wants of 
the community prevailed over his diffidence, and, though he 
had acted as president for more than a year, he was not in- 
augurated until February 9, 1831. In his inaugural address, 
he thus gives vent to the fullness of his hope: “We would 
not ungratefully deny, that with the means of exerting an 
influence, and communicating benefits, which are placed 
within our reach, large and precious results may justly be 
expected of us; in the great design which the Western 
Reserve College embraces, we expect to be highly useful and 
greatly happy.” He had reason to be thus sanguine; for God 
had already made him an instrument of great spiritual good 
to his pupils, and he looked upon the youth whom he had 
been instrumental in converting, as but the first fruits of a 
plentiful harvest. He had been for two years the prop of 
the institution; it had flourished rapidly under his foster- 
ing care, and little did he think that in two years more, his 


. energies were to be crippled, his countenance changed, and 


himself sent away. In the early part of last winter he was 
violently attacked by a cold, which opened the door for the 
disease that had long been lurking around the citadel and 
struggling for admittance. His lungs betrayed symptoms of 
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ulceration as early as the month of May; on the 26th of 


June, the trustees of the college voted to release him from 


his duties for six months, and in July he commenced a jour- 
ney for his health. He left his home and his family with a 
prevailing expectation of a speedy convalescence, and return; 
but the pulmonary disease had fastened itself upon him 
more deeply than he was aware, and he was beguiled by its 
flatteries. He arrived at Braintree on Saturday evening, 
August 10; and from that time for a space of four weeks, 
declined rapidly. Life, during the fifth week, was trembling 
upon him, like the flame of a lamp; and on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, on Sabbath morning, at half after one o’clock, he 
died. 

It need not be said that a mind which could struggle 
to eminence through such an obstacle as corporeal infirmity. 
almost permanent and sometimes extreme, must be one of 
high order. For several months while President Storrs was at 
Andover, he could devote but two hours a day to his books ; 
but, with this disadvantage he displayed such a capacity for 
scientific acquisition, that one of his intimates at the semi- 


_ nary, Rev. Daniel Temple, observed of him, “His mind ts 


like a giant in a weak, shattered cage, and the giant cannot 
move without loosening all the sides of the cage.” He was 
distinguished for steadiness, clearness, and purity of con- 
ception; power of thought rather than quickness; the solid, 
acute and comprehensive, rather than the splendid. and ver- 
satile, and a philosophical association of ideas, which was 
the more remarkable, as his literary course had been so often 
interrupted. First principles in all things, he siezed with a 
capacious grasp; his opinions were his own, for he scorned 
to receive them from authority ; he would defend them with 
regular, consecutive argument, and though they were not 
always true, he would always make them plausible. In 
conversation he would express his ideas with a chasteness, 
copiousness, and dignity of style, which are seldom sur- 
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passed; he disdained to trifle; and therefore exhibited an 
habitual steadiness, energy, and elevation of mind, which 
proved the rigid discipline to which he was subject. 

When speaking of the dead, however, we have most to 
do with the qualities of the heart, and when speaking of 
Pres. Storrs, we choose to have most to do with them; for 
in his heart lay his high distinctions. He not only had much 
of that diffidence which is constitutional, but still more of 
that modesty which is a virtue. He was too retiring. Had he 
been less so, we should have known more of his excellence. 
He rarely spoke about himself, even about his religious exer- 
cises, and therefore left his habits of thought to be inferred 
from his daily conduct. No one, save he that had eaten bread 
with him, could know him, and he that knew best, esteemed 
him most. He often seemed to love to be undervalued by 
others, and he generally undervalued himself. When. a 
man of his native lowliness of temper is viewed in his 
Christian vocation, we expect to see unusual humility. The 
humility of President Storrs:was also favored by other causes. 
His broken constitution often drew a veil of despondency 


over his mind, and made him despair, of everything it is 


true, but of nothing so much as his religious character; it 
incited him, therefore, to greater diligence of examination, 
and the larger discovery of his sinfulness; it gave him .a 
clearer perception of the reasons for humility, and made 
him deepen that virtue, which, the deeper it is, contains so 
much the more of the glory that excelleth. His sickness 
was profitable, in calling forth those graces which can 
never be exercised by angels, but are appropriate only to the 
afflicted and penitent. “Blessed are they that mourn.” 
President Storrs was characterized by his singleness of 
aim. He had no prominent scheme of selfishness before his 
mind, and was therefore never an object of suspicion or dis- 
trust; his opposers, whatever cause they may have had for 
opposition, could not but feel that he was disinterested.. He 
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held it as one paramount object, to accomplish the greatest 
amount of good which was possible during his whole life. 
He laid a plan, for his was that species of mind which acted 
by plan, for the fulfilment of this great aim; he labored for 
it in the family, the study, the college, and the pulpit with 
an even, sober industry; all his other aims he subsidized to 
it by principle, as well as by system. The means of raising 
himself from the severest despondency which he ever ex- 
perienced, was the formation of the purpose, as a settled 
and definite one, to strive for the welfare of the world, what- 
ever became of himself. He began to live more cheerfully, 
when he began to live more singly for others. He found his 
life in losing it, and forgot his own darkness in looking at 
the brightness of God. 

He was distinguished, also, for resoluteness, as well as 
singleness of Christian aim. He looked at right, and wavered 
not at consequences. In one instance of his life he saw that 
he must sacrifice his dearest earthly hopes, if he inculcated a 
certain unfavored principle. He religiously deemed the prin- , 
ciple a correct one. J am ready to be offered; I shall fight a 
good fight—was his language. His whole soul was enlisted 
in that principle, because he believed that God’s was. He 
contended earnestly for it, even in his greatest weakness. He 
addressed an audience upon it, for nearly three hours, in 
his most impassioned way, at a time when the disease on 
his lungs remonstrated against his uttering a syllable. It 
was his last public address, and it gave the fatal determina- 
tion to his malady. It was the subject of it, that ate upon 
his vitals for months afterwards, and would not allow him a 
moment’s peace; for how could he rest when a fellow being 
was enslaved? It was this, the bare mention of which would 
rouse his frail body from its bed, almost at his final hour. 
It was this, on which he talked and talked,when his mind 
was thrown from its seat. He knew that the wise and the 
good, those whom he loved, and to whom more than to other 
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men he looked up with deference, were opposed to his pro- 
ject; yet what were all such things, when he sincerely 
thought that the general good depended on that project? 
Determinately bent on the general good, he had too much 
simplicity and independence of soul to enquire into the ef- 
fect of his duty upon his interest. He marked out his line, 
he was mistaken, but he judged it to be the straight line of 
right; and he swerved not from it, either to evade the 
frowns of the wicked on one side, or to secure the approba- 
tion of the benevolent on the other. We regret his mistake, 
but we honor his resoluteness. We honor it so much the 
more, because it was the resolute fearlessness of a meek and 
modest man. He was born to be a martyr, and doubtless, as 
a martyr for oppressed humanity, he died. 

It is needless to say, that a man of our brother’s rich 
endowments, must have been eminently qualified for the 
President’s chair and for the pulpit. Reserved and discreet 
in his ordinary intercourse, he never lost his dignity; he 
therefore secured the uniform obedience of his pupils, the 
respect, and often the veneration of his parishioners. At 
the same time he was so equable, and gentle, and affectionate 
in his social feelings, that he bound the members of college 
to him with cords of love, and while the members of his 
parish revered him as a guide, they trusted him as a father. 
His was a rare combination of sweetness of temper with 
firmness of authority; the amiable and the commanding. 
He entered with a lively interest into the circumstances of his 
scholars, accommodated his instructions to their diversified 
wants with aptness, and held in his mind a comprehensive 
and connected view of the distracting duties which were mul- 
tiplied upon him. When he preached, and preaching was the 
employment which best harmonized with his temper, and from 
which he reluctantly descended to any, even the most honor- 
able office, he never stood before his subject and displayed 
his own powers; but always placed his subject before him, 
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and while out of sight himself, made the truth shine before 
his audience, and by cogent argumentation, and fervid feel- 
ing, and racy, elevated style, and distinct, dignified delivery, 
was often eloquent and sometimes resistless. His highest en- | 
comium is, that he was a sincere, lucid, faithful preacher of 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Side by side with this tribute of the eminent theologian 
of Andover may be placed the well-known lines of the poet 
Whittier, who could sympathize somewhat more fully with 
President Storrs in his anti-slavery views: 


To THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS. 


_ Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 

_ Thou martyr of the Lord! 

With thy last breath crying “Onward!” 
And thy hand upon the sword. 

The haughty heart derideth, 
And the sinful lip reviles, 

But the blessing of the perishing 
Around thy pillow smiles! 


When to our cup of trembling 
The added drop is given, 

And the long suspended thunder 
Falls terribly from Heaven,— 
When a new and fearful freedom 

Is proffered of the Lord 
To the slow-consuming Famine, 
The Pestilence and Sword! 


When the refuges of Falsehood 
Shall be swept away in wrath, 

And the temple shall be shaken, 
With its idol, to the earth, 

Shall not thy words of warning . 
Be all remembered then? 

And thy now unheeded message 
Burn in the hearts of men? 
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Oppression’s hand may scatter 
Its nettles on thy tomb, . 

And even Christian bosoms 
Deny thy memory room; 

For lying lips shall torture 
Thy mercy into crime, 

And the slanderer shall flourish 
As the bay-tree for a time. 


But where the south-wind lingers 
On Carolina’s pines, 

Or falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia’s golden mines; 

Where now beneath his burthen 
The toiling slave is driven; 

Where now a tyrant’s mockery 
Is offered unto Heaven; 


Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o’er with human blood, 
And pride and lust debases 
The workmanship of God,— 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Redeemed from Falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 
And the slave shall be a man! 


Joy to thy spirit, brother! 
A thousand hearts are warm, 
A thousand kindred bosoms 
Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-handed Violence 
With secret Fraud combine? 
The wall of fire is round us, 
Our Present Help was thine. 


_ Lo, the waking up of nations, 
From Slavery’s fatal sleep; 
The murmur of a Universe, 
Deep calling unto Deep! 
Joy to thy spirit, brother! 
On every wind of heaven 
The onward cheer and summons 
Of Freedom’s voice is given! 
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Glory to God forever! 
Beyond the despot’s will 

The soul of Freedom liveth 
Imperishable still. 

_ The words which thou hast uttered 

Are of that soul a part, 

And the good seed thou hast scattered 
Is springing from the heart. 


In the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come, 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom,— 
We will think of thee, O brother! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 
And the anthem of the free. 


II.—PRESIDENT HENRY LAWRENCE HITCHCOCK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I assure you [ esteem it a great privilege to be allowed 
to join in doing honor to the memory of those who have 
held the high trust of caring for the welfare of our loved 
Alma-Mater, and an especial pleasure that J am permitted 
to speak of the services and character of one so dearly 
loved, so universally esteemed as the Rev. Dr. Henry Law- 
rence Hitchcock, third in order in the Presidency of Western 
Reserve College. In the few minutes allowed me, I must 
be brief. ; | 

_ Dr. Hitchcock was of New England descent ; his father, 
Hon. Peter Hitchcock, a graduate of Yale, came to Ohio 
from Cheshire, Conn., in 1796, settled in Burton, Geauga 
County, and devoted himself to farming and the practice of 
law. That he was a man of ability is evidenced by the fact 
that he served for twenty-eight years on the Supreme Bench 
and for more than half that time as Chief-Justice of Ohio. 
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Inheriting his father’s character and high talent, Henry 
Lawrence Hitchcock was born at Burton, O., in 1813, and 
there passed his boyhood days. He graduated at Yale in 1832 
at the early age of nineteen, and after three years spent in 
teaching and study at his old home, entered Lane Seminary, 
studying under the famous Dr. Beecher for two years, and 
was licensed to preach in 1837. After a short pastorate at 
Morgan, Ohio, he was called in 1840 to the Second Presby- 
terian Church, at Columbus, where he remained and served 
with distinguished success until 1855, when he assumed the 
arduous duties of the Presidency of Western Reserve Col- 
lege. 

His selection at that time when, owing to the serious 
differences of opinion among the friends of the college, its 
faculty and students were scattered and the college itself 
well nigh disrupted, was made with special reference to the 
situation. There was imperative need of a leader who, in 
addition to the ordinary requisites of a college president, 
could command the entire confidence of all factions and 
speak peace to the troubled elements. He was eminently suc- 
cessful in this and the same unfailing courtesy, good judge- 
ment, tact, unselfishness, high aims, and devotion to the 
work which commanded that success also gained friends for 
the College here in Cleveland and in many other Northern 
‘Ohio towns; friends who proved their friendship not only 
by material financial aid but by sending their sons in good 
numbers to the college, so that in the closing years of his 
incumbency the number of students was larger than ever 
before. 

Under his wise guidance there was retained and 
gathered an able faculty, as evidenced by the names of 
Seymour, Young, Cutler, Morley, and others. He found the 
college with a heavy burden of current indebtedness which 
by his untiring efforts was cancelled. In addition to this, he 
raised more than $175,000 for its permanent fund. This may 
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seem a small sum in these days, but let me assure you that 
it’ was no small sum to be gathered as it was gathered, here 
a little and there a little, from a people impoverished by 
four years of war and burdened with war taxation. Added 
to all his duties as a college president, he was in constant 
demand in conferences, presbyteries and general assemblies, 
not to speak of ordination and installation sermons without 
number. It is not to be wondered at, that under such a load 
of labors and cares he found himself, at an early age, broken 
in health. His death occurred in the summer of 1873 before 
the completion of his sixtieth year. 

I have already spoken of President Hitchcock's success 
in attracting students to the college. He was equally suc- 
cessful in governing them; or rather, so influencing and 
etiding them that they were allowed to govern themselves. 
It was my good fortune to be connected with the college as 
student and instructor for seven years and to be intimately 
acquainted with college matters at Hudson for as many 
years more, and during all that time no serious disturbance 
arose among the students. His uniform, kindly sympathy at 
once won not only their respect but their admiration and 
love. These gave him such a strong personal hold upon the 
student as quite to disarm any thought of mischief that 
might annoy him or add to his cares. I doubt if there has 
even been a more marked example of the rule of a college 
by the gentlest of influences—influences, however, which like 
some of the silent forces of nature, are still most powerful 
for good. I cannot think that any student at old Western 
Reserve in those days left college without being the better 
for having known and honored Dr. Hitchcock. And after 
all, Mr. President, it is not alone the acquisition of learning 
that makes a college course a blessing to the student. If, 
with all that learning can bestow, he fails to build up high 
character and manhood, his college course is far from being 
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But we are gathered here for a special purpose and I 
must not detain you longer. This simple tablet which we 
present you to-day is a fitting memorial of a man of singu- 
larly marked simplicity of character, one who in his dealings 
with his fellowmen knew no guiles or tricks of diplomacy, 
one who attained his ends by the most open and direct 
means. Long may this enduring bronze speak to the eye 
of coming generations the name of him whom we honored 
and loved, but more enduring shall be the influence of his 
pure life and noble character as a living power for the bet- 
terment of mankind. For “the good that men do lives after 
them” and is endowed with a self-perpetuating and reproduc- 
tive power which lives and works for all time. 

We rejoice with you, Mr. President, in the growth and 
evident prosperity of our loved Alma Mater, but to us for 
whom life’s dial already casts a lengthening shadow, a 
touch of sadness must be allowed as we recall the olden days 
and that honored name. Heu! Quanto minus est cum 
reliquis versart quam tut meminisse. 


III—PRESIDENT CARROLL CUTLER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The name of Carroll Cutler will be associated by many 
_ with this College as the President under whose administration 
the move was made from Hudson to Cleveland. So far as 
the formal and outer history is concerned this is true. But 
with reference to the inner history and the spiritual influence 
of this college, this is by no means a just view of Mr. Cut- 
ler’s work. 7 

He had a mind sufficiently clear to see that when the 
generous offer of Mr. Stone to this college was. made it was 
one which could not be rejected, and’he went to work con- 
scientiously to do his part in that important work, though 
he often regretted that it had fallen to his lot to have that 
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work to do. He realized that he had not the peculiar talents 
required for the modern promoting college president. Mr. 
Cutler was a very conscientious and thorough student in his 
department; he had often been urged to publish some of 
his lectures or to bring out some work which might make 
his name better known. In his latter life he did work over 
and publish his course of lectures on Ethics, producing a 
book which is a very clear and sound exposition of that 
school in which he was trained, a book which has been quite 
largely used as a text book. 

But Mr. Cutler’s great strength was neither his work 
as President nor his literary productions. His real service 
was the spirit that he inspired as a teacher, the high ideal 
and brave, noble faith to which he led his pupils. It was not 
an accident that this college produced during the years from 
’60 to ’85 so large a proportion of strong men. The standard 
that is set is more important than the facts that are col- 
lected in a college life. Mr. Cutler was the typical repre- 
sentative of the best American spirit. He taught us to value 
things at their real worth, to care for good, honest, sincere 
work, and to care very little for popular valuation of that 
work. You remember how he used to preach to us. More 
awkward and homely he stood, then he usually was. Stiff 
and with no attempt at the oratorical. But we listened to 
him because here was a man—a true man—with something 
of God’s truth to tell, sincerity, good sense, sound judgment. 
There were no wordy phrases nor neat turns to attract; but 
ideas, strong, real spiritual entities. He inspired us with that 
strong Yankee spirit that looks undazzled and clear-eyed at 
things as they are, and in its value of the genuine and real, 
despises effects or popular applause. Thus there had come 
to him a large measure of that stern, strong stuff which sup- 
ports a man in hard march and soul-trying struggle. And he 
was able to communicate it to his disciples. 

‘To one who has not the innate virtue to have been born 
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in Ohio, it is sometimes a little wearisome to hear all the 
adulation and apotheosis of the Ohio boy, and yet we Gen- 
tiles would be dull of perception not to recognize that there 
is something in it. If it sometimes appears that the Ohio 
politician has a monopolistic tendency toward Federal offices, 
we must also see that in all the most strenuous contesis of 
life the Ohio man has developed the same monopolies, has 
won more than his numerical share of success. 

This strip of country which centers in the Western Re- 
serve is the part of the United States, the most typical and 
representative part of our people, the most pure and thor- 
oughly American in spirit. The Connecticut Yankee as pic- 
tured in the lanky Uncle Sam used to be the type; because 
the Connecticut valley away from the sea coast had in- 
fluences, in colonial days, a little the best fitted to develop 
the unalloyed American. But the Connecticut Yankee once 
transplanted, and renewed and invigorated by that trans- 
planting, to the Western Reserve, is the heart and center, 
the completest type of the modern American. And Western 
Reserve College, the men from Yale college who have been 
teachers here, and pre-eminently men like Carroll Cutler, 
have fostered and nourished this spirit of strength and life. 

We have ‘here in memory of Mr, Cutler a bronze tablet 
which stands as it should with those of the other strong men 
who have served this college as President. It is just as it 
should be, and will remain here to be read of thousands so 
long as this building shall stand. But when these walls shall 
crumble and this edifice shall have served its time, and when 
the bronze shall be consumed, in the distant days when the 
skilled historian shall dissect character and trace the fund- 
amental influences in the life of the mighty which then 
shall overshadow the earth, he will find at the foundation of 
the life of that people a strong, firm material, indestructible, 
incorruptible, genuine, the work of Carroll Cutler. This is 
his true tablet graven on the indelible characters of men. 
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DIETARY STUDIES 


At 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


In a recent article in this Bulletin,’ an attempt was made 
to direct attention to the importance of a study of foods and 
food consumption, and to detail the progress which had 
been made along certain lines of dietary research in this 
country. The fact was mentioned that the food consump- 
tion of college students has recently been the subject of in- 
vestigation. Such work is of great importance, for it is es- 
sential that persons of the student age should be provided 
with wholesome, nourishing food in suitable quantity. ‘The 
studies along this line have, however, been comparatively 
few, and consequently our data for generalization are as yet 
meagre. It was, therefore, with the object of adding to our 
general knowledge in this field, as well as for the purpose 
of ascertaining the adequacy of the diets in question that 
the following studies were undertaken. The studies were 
made in May, 1901, one at the refectory for men at Adelbert 
College, and the other at the women’s dining hall at the 
College for Women of Western Reserve University. As the 
building occupied by the former is known as Adelbert Hall, 
and that by the latter as Guilford House, the studies will be 
designated hereafter by these names. Each study covered 
a period of fourteen days, from dinner on Monday to break- 
fast of the Monday two weeks after. 

The method used in these studies is essentially the same 
as that used elsewhere in investigations of this kind. To the 
different food materials on hand at the beginning of the 
study were added those purchased during the experiment, 
and from this sum the various materials remaining at the 

1 May, 1901, p. 47. 
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end were subtracted. This gives the amount of food pur- 
chased during the study. From the nutritive ingredients in 
the food purchased are subtracted the nutritive ingredients 
in the waste, which gives the nutritive ingredients actually 
eaten. The nutritive ingredients in milk, in some of the 
cereals and in the waste were estimated by direct analysis of 
samples, in other foods they were calculated from averages 
of analyses of similar food materials.. The kitchens were 
visited just after each meal for the purpose of weighing 
and sampling the table waste, and at this time provisions 
purchased. since the preceding visit were recorded and 
weighed. A distinction is.to be noted between the words re- 
fuse and waste as used in studies of this kind. The former 
applies to that portion of food materials which is not fit to 
be eaten, as bone of meat, skins and pits of fruits, etc., while 
waste denotes edible material which is discarded. The per- 
centage of refuse in meats except in one or two instances 
has been estimated from averages of analyses of similar cuts. 
The refuse of vegetable foods, which is apt to vary consid- 
erably in different kitchens was in nearly every case actually 
determined. 
STUDY AT ADELBERT HALL. 

The management and entire operation of the dining de- 
partment at Adelbert Hall was placed by the university in 
the hands of an experienced woman, whose object was to 
supply an ample and wholesome diet at a moderate cost. 
The price of board was three dollars a week for regular 
boarders and three and one-half dollars for those purchas- 
ing tickets and coming in to meals when they chose. About 
one-half of the boarders used tickets. Besides the students 
the family of the mistress of the hall and at times a few 
other persons took their meals at the Hall. Table 1 gives 
the food materials used with their weight, cost, percentage 
of refuse and the weight of the edible portion. 

1Bulletin 28, United States Department of Agriculture (Revised Edition). 
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TABLE 1.—QUANTITY AND CosT OF FOOD MATERIALS. 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOD. Amount.1 Price. Refuse. poe 
Per unit. Total. Weight 
eee Animal Foods. Cents. Dollars. Per Cent. Grams. 
TROLGS( 08 LET seer eee ne 175 634 11.82 18.7 64750 
PAC OSI Coierate pee eee 205 81% 17.48 24.8 69935 
RID OAS ye 5 Se ee ae ee 43% 11 4.79 - 20.8 15640 
Dried sbecie suum cee eee 8 22 1.76 11.6 3210 
Corned beef, brisket............ 20 634 1.85 Ee 9080 
¥ AD Gurierhtpers on sors 1% 10 78 meats 3630 
Veal: 
Critlets, les and rib ..22.......- 27 12 8.24 18.0 10050 
Roast leg snes eso eee 92 - 11 10.12 14.2 39840 
72.0) Dei O Lace eaters eee 45 10 4.50 19.3 16490 
Pork: 
Chops, rib and loin............ 39 Il 4,29 20.5 14080 
ROAST LOI. ns eee a ete 66 uy 7.59 19.7 24100 
BACOM ye on oe i ctae oa eee eee 7% 14 1.05 ris 3140 
Ve LNs DG ei iE 52 12% 6.50 13.6 20390 
DAE POT ke bhi chee ee 4 12 48 11.2 1620 
DAUSHY Ce wes ee ee ek ree B2 10 3.20 Ss 145380 
Dairy products: 
Bie LereCLea th CL yaaa nas aerate 104 19 19.76 Sestis 47220 
SS COOKING Fg eee eure 10 15 1.50 4540 
(Shean =< 25 Scone te eens eee 8qts. 18 1.44 7260 
OY GA eee Reesor t he UR er 604 ‘* 4 24.16 592500 
Miscellaneous: 
Turkey, dressed......-.....c0-. 32 12% 4.00 12.0 12780 
PS ac nxces aed on otras ek We ETS 75 doz. 138% 10.138 11.2 45550 
(GELATIN Soe Sy ctitictee id Cte ere 3 eH .70 340 
Lata 35 is ee ae ee 9% 11 1.00 4140 
Total cost of animal food.. 141.59 
Vegetable Foods. 
Cereals, starches, sugars, etc: 
GTi PASLL yeses ear ee 7 2.4 2.09 39500 
s SSBreh IT CHT gan <2 to 00s cae thee See eee 22 2.5 ma) 10000 
pee Seli-t ALSLU fire teenie cesta 8 5) 40 3630 
«buckwheat, self-raising. 4 5) - .20 1820 
Grishen swe tus. 7 7. waco see 6 61% 38 eh 2720 
IROMEMOATS spes shales Sesser 7% 2Y, 93 hee 16900 
1866 Cec ed 92 Pe aR ae 5) 8 40 Ree 2270 
Bret sey Ce gee oe seen 245 lvs. 4 9.80 pate 134800 
UE ere pm h at hse SAA Re iy a8 iby pe 4 5.48 Neste 61700 
Crackers, Oyster... ..72.-0.es0-8 10 10 1.00 opiee 4540 
Salted wafers, fancy ........... 1 aoe 18 pak 450 
IN CHOU LE Sirs tr es sca seuee ah eer 2 10 .20 brio 910 


Seicdees 10% 15 1.55 sata 4680 


1Expressed in pounds unless otherwise indicated. 


24 whole side was purchased. This includes only the portion eaten during 
the period of the study. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FOOD. Amount. Price Refuse. Portivg. 
Per unit. Total. Weight 
Vegetable Foods. Cents. Dollars. Per Cent. Grams. 
Sugar, granulated............. 234 6% 14.63 chats 106200 
" pulverized ...... Sevabiccne 13 6% 8d bate 5900 
ae DEOW fh ss oded Sok ee ees 5 6 30 sickeds 2270 
MADE eg Sees ch aes 9 13 1.17 Soe 4090 
Molasses. ...........c00 eee cee Z2qts. 10 20 1820 
Chocolate............cccccccees 1 Soe 34 sca 450 
Corn starch... ............ econ 1 gestae .08 hte 450 
Vegetables: 
Beans, dried ............. 0.0005 20 5 1.00 9080 
Cabbage .............c0ce ee eees 15 ae 40 15.0 5790 
gO 9 (ee eee 16% 10 1.65 15.0 6370 
Onions, green ............006..- 5 15 75 44.5 1260 
POtatoOe™’s..... ccc cece cence eens 15 bu. 60 10.80 20.0 327200 
Radishes ............cccceeceees 2% 10 20 46.9 600 
Rhubarb...... US case eloara ale eitto 110 1% 1.38 39.9 80000 
Vegetables, canned: 
COGN aes decroude one de daeeneeews @Wecans 8 2.24 15900 
Tomatoes... 2... 0.0 cece cc eeee 8 gal. 2 1.84 21800 
Tomato catsup ................ 50 8 4.00 22700 
Fruits, Jellies, etc. 
Bananas .........0.cscccesseees 11% doz. 10 1.15 32.0 10500 
Cranberries ...........ccceccess 15 qts 8 1.20 ee 11300 
EQMONS $54 coca iaeiersae scutes 8doz. 12% 1.00 30.0 5450 
OFAN BOS 66 ono visd esha SSRs eee obas Te* 20 1,50 30.0 ‘8000 
Peaches, canned ............... 4qts. 15 .60 ied 4090 
ds Arid (sic 5. cssaweac est il 10 1.10 saet 4990 
Raisins oo oa eyes is tediesedcces 1% 12 .06 230 
VONY oie eho a coatind, 7 .708 3180 
Total cost of vegetable foods ............... 72.85 
Cost of non-nutrients, as coffee, tea, baking 
DOW GET CC. oso ke oe fe Sua ei tee 6.65 
Total cost of all foods. .............. - 220.59 


All of the groceries were purchased at one of the leading 
stores of the city and were of the best quality. Vegetables 
were purchased, when possible, at the public market. Meat 
and eggs were usually purchased in quantity at wholesale 
rates. All of the bread used was bought from a bakery. 
This accounts for the small consumption of bread flour. 
Milk was served to all who wished it three times a day, 
hence the consumption of such large quantities, which 
amounted on an average to eleven gallons per day. It was 


8Cost estimated. 
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purchased, however, at the low price of sixteen cents per | 
gallon, and was of good quality. 

The nutritive constituents of foods are protein, carbohy- 
drates and fats. The percentages and amounts of these 
constituents in the foods are shown in table 2. The last two 
columns show the fuel value per gram and the total fuel 
value, respectively. All of the quantities are on the basis 
of the edible portion, which will be found in the last column 


of table 1. 
TABLE 2.—NUTRIENTS AND ENERGY IN FOODS. 
Energy. 
DESCRIPTION OF FOopD. Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Fuel 
Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. ‘ean Total. 
Animal Foods. Grams. Grams. Grams. gram. 

Beef: Calories. 
IWopqe(opetcammae 17.9 11590 21.4 13856 2.72 176120 
AT TOLsS10 Cree eae tas 19.2 13428 19.4 13567 2.59 181132 
RiP SLOSS test ees 17.5 2737 26.6 4160 3.20 50048 
Driedi beet tens, «oe slas-aa 30.0 963 6.8 218 1.90 6099 
Corned, brisket ......... 18.3 1665 24.7 22438 3.05 27694 

a imbbeohes EO eae 15.3 539 23.3 820 2.80 9856 : 

Veal: 

Cutlets, leg and rib..... 20.4 2412 8.0 804 1.58 15879 
ROAST MIG Preis cacn cileelels 20.2 7240 9.0 3226 1.66 59495 
Lean, from soup bone... 27.6 262 Tesi 73 1.85 1757 

Lamb: 

LW Os ern SF on Pas Seps ject toe 17.6 2902 23.1 3809 2.86 47161 

Pork: 

Chops, rib and loin ..... 15.8 2225 34.6 4872 3.87 54490 
ROASUMOIN pure easel eae 16.6 4001 30.1 7254 3.48 83868 
BACCO set ae aek oko en 9.9 311 67.4 2116 6.67 20944 
PL ait eae oe eeepc oo Se aw ide it 16.3 3824 38.8. 7911 4,27 87065 
SALTED OL tae eine aos inields 8.4 1386 = 67.1 1087 6.35 LO287 
SAUSa Vea. ae teen erie ols 13.0 1889 44 2 6422 4.68 67998 

Dairy products: 

Butter, both kinds...... 1.0 518 85.0 48996 7.95 411492 
Steet iiliary Swati denne iaas 2.5 182 18.0 1307 4.6 3384 1.97 14302 
NAT) ese le etc s leicht cies atatacats 3.5 20787 4.4 26070 4.6 27255 74 438450 
Miscellaneous: 
SUT E Vituiticisertnein fers stow erste 19.0 2428 20.5 2620 2.69 34378 
LOS SEAS asso Shae oa vasearos 14.8 6741 10.5 4783 1,59 72425 
COP TEE LIU Oren daturs sfaleraowla ice mic 91.4 311 3.76 1278 
FEC oe. cho <hd AM orbs eins scarea 100.0 4140 9.30 38502 
Total animal food ........ 86541 155354 27589 1910720 
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Energy. 
DESCRIPTION OF Foop. Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Fuel 
Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. ae Total. 
Vegetable Foods. Grams. Grams. Grams. gram. 
Cereals, sugars, etc. . Calories. 
Flour, pastry ........... ' 14.0 5580 1.9 750 71.2 28124 3.67 144065 
i rea ones ssecuees 11.2 1120 1.0 1002S 75.0 7500 3.62 36200 
‘“*  self-raising ....... 8.0 290 1.2 44 78.6 2853 3.74 13576 
‘“«  buckwheat....... 8.2 149 1.2 22 2 =—78.4 1336 =3..46 6297 
Crushed wheat.......... 11.1 802 1.7 46 75.5 2054 3.71 10091 
Rolled oats.............. 16.7 2822 7.8 1284 66.2 11188 4.07 68783 
RiCe 5.325555 si eseeceens 8.0 182 3 7 79.0 17938 3.59 8149 
Bread, white............ 9.38 12536 1.2 1618 = 52.7 71040) «2.65 = 357225 
$$ graham ......... 8.9 5491 1.8 1lll = =.52.1 = 32146 S-2.66 =—s 164123 
Crackers, oyster ........ 11.3 518 = 10.5 477 ~=—s-_: 70.6 3201 4.38 19659 
Salted wafers ........... 10.6 48 12.7 57 ~—s«68..5 308 4,42 1989 
Noodles occ.ceccienin sews 11.7 106 1.0 9 75.6 688 3.67 3340 
Shredded wheat biscuit. 10.5 491 1.4 66 77.9 3646 8.74 17508 
Sugar, granulated ...... 100.0 106200 3.96 420562 
«pulverized ....... 100.0 5900 3.96 23364 
‘¢  brown.,.......... 95.0 2157 3.89 8830 
‘maple ........... 83.0 3895 3.40 13906 
Molasses ............ 000: 2.5 46 70.0 1274 2.90 5278 
Chocolate............... 12.9 58 48.7 219 30.8 1386 -6..30 2835 
Corn starch ,............ 90.0 405 3.69 1660 
Vegetables: 
Beans, dried............. 22.5 2048 1.8 168 59.6 5412 3.54 32143 
Cabbage ................ 1.6 93 8 17 5.6 324 320 1853 
EOUEUCE i acudce Hewnnases 1.2 76 3 19 2.9 185  .200 1274 
Onions, green ........... 1.0 18 1 1 11.2 141 505 ' 686 
POCACOES scicc ccs cieeeses 2.2 7198 1 327 18.4 60205 .850 278120 
Radishes ..........0s008 1.3 8 1 1 5.8 35 295 v7 
Rbubarb ................ 6 180 7 210 3.6 1080 230 6900 
Vegetables, canned: 
COPD do ceeiascreteudis 2.8 441 1.2 19 =6:19.0 8021 1.00 15900 
Tomatoes ..........0205. 1.2 262 2 44 4.0 872 .230 5014 
Tomato catsup ......... 1.5 340 2 12.3 2792 = «6585 «138280 
Fruits, jellies, etc. 
Bananas ..............6- 1.3 136 6 638 22.0 2310 1.01 10605 
Cranberries ............. 4 45 6 68 10.0 1130 475 5367 
Lemons .............- seas 1.0 55 7 38 8.5 463 450 2453 
OTAN BES 6 ic sis Seneetee es 8 64 2 16 —s-21..6 928 080 4240 
Peaches, canned......... 7 29 1 4 108 786 .48 1984 
ae Otied ..cccs cave 2.5 125 3 1 75.0 8742 3.19 15918 
RaiSinS ......... 000 sc eens 2.6 6 3.3 8 76.1 175 = 3..54 814 
NOUY ttin xe tiie edawnnhs 1.1 35 77.2 2455 3.20 10176 
Total vegetable food...... 40833 6818 371350 1735179 


Total food .............4.. 127874 162172 898939 3645899 
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The nutritive ingredients of the waste are given in table 

3. The fat of the vegetable waste is high owing to the fat 

used in shortening pie crust, etc., and the fat adhering to 

fried potatoes. A large portion of the fat of the animal 
.. waste was used in making soap. 


TABLE 3.—WASTE. 


DESCRIPTION. Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Energy. 

oe . Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. 
+ Anim al 00d ngewe s cain ca eee ae 8278 20064 ae 252115 

meV CPCLADIGTOOU mt. aetna ware 2317 1244 14636 81077 
LOta] he) ites eee 5595 26908 14636 833192 


The number of persons varied from meal to meal, so 
that it was necessary to keep careful account of the number 


present at each meal. The average number was 63, of 


‘ whom six were women. As is customary in such studies, it 


_ was considered that each woman ate eight-tenths as much 


as a man. Making this allowance the food consumption 
was found to be equivalent to that of one man for 865 days. 
.. The results of table 4 were calculated on this basis. 


TABLE 4.—FoopD CONSUMPTION PER MAN PER DAY. 


DESCRIPTION. Cost. Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Energy. 

Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. 

_ Animal food purchased...... 16.4 100 180 32 2209 

* Vegetable food purchased... 8.3 47 8 429 2006 
IN OU SEILELICLLL Saatete cuetetalni stents 8 

TUT LLANES LE mse tdeale nies eniatere 4 30 he 291 

NWereta. Dlenwaste, cassis eats 3 1 17 94 

Animal food eaten..,........ 96 150 32 1918 

Vegetable food eaten ........ oot 7 412 1912 

Total food eaten....... 25.5 140 157 444 3830 


| It is interesting to compare these results with those of 
dietary studies at other students’ boarding clubs for men, 
and also with the American and European standards for 
-men at moderate muscular work. The results of such 
~~ studies together with the standards referred to are given in 
table 5 below. The nutritive ratio, which is the ratio of the 
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amount of protein to the fat and carbohydrates, counting 
each gram of fat equivalent to 2.25 grams of carbohydrates, 
is shown in the last column. The nutritive ratio of the Adel- 


TABLE 5.—RESULTS OF DIRTARY STUDIES AT MEN STUDENTS’ CLUBS!, 


Per man per day. Nutri- 

LOCALITY. Cost. Protein. Fat. Carb. Energy. tive 

Cents. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. Ratio. 
Adelbert Hall, Cleveland, O........ 25.5 140 157 444 38380 1:5.7 
Connecticut, Middletown.......... a 94 141 346 3110 rar ee | 
- rere 104 136 326 83170 :6.1 
i Ee eee » 122 188 317 3085 25.1 

st StOryy 6 osc isso eese cuss gs 104 156 494 3900 :8.1 
Maine State College ............... 26 132 147 751 4990 :8.2 


Mane rT eee 34 112 164 517 4105 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
aE rer crs rr 27 181 181 579 4595 1:7.5 
l ° 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


. Me | uaeipat sane: 26 112 106 530 3620 
sy CNM Sse Dawe ouwaere 25 120 181 436 8990 6.8 
University of Missouri............. - 96 155 417 3540 > 8.0 
_ e! eigeneeeetaues es 96 165 404 3585 78.1 
University of Tennessee............ 18 93 132 457 3480 :8.1 
= CS Ab ataxia 18 08 122 472 3450 78.0 
me (ike a Etranatarate 19 88 128 510 3635 29.1 
+ ier atarata tog head 18 128 142 433 3595 : 6.1 
- Spee ee eas 15 66 155 451 3560 1:12.1 

Standards: 

Man at light muscular work,American.. 112 110 370 3000 1:5.5 
Man at moderate “ - - 125 125 445 3500 1:5.8 
us se . ‘© German... 118 . 56 500 3055 1:5.8 


bert dietary, 1: 5.7, is very near that of the standards, which 
shows it to be a better balanced diet than the majority of 
those at other colleges. Nearly all American dietary studies 
show too great a consumption of the energy supplying nu- 
trients, fats and carbohydrates, and too small a consumption 
of protein, than the best light we have on this subject war- 
rants. It is interesting to note in the above table the wide 
nutritive ratio of the dietaries in the Western colleges. Ac- 
cording to our accepted standards the diets in the Connecti- 
cut and Maine colleges were better adapted to the needs of 


the students, although in some of these much of the carbohy- 


drates and fats could be dispensed with without any serious 


loss. 


1These results are taken from Reports of the Storrs Experiment Station 
Connecticut, and from Bulletins of the Office of Experiment Stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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Of the students at Adelbert most of them were engaged 


in light or moderate muscular work, very few at hard mus- 
cular exertion, so that the diet was ample. The amount of 
protein is large for a college dietary, and considerable of the 
fat could be dispensed with to advantage. It is probably 
desirable that persons engaged in mental labor do not over- 
load their systems with excessive quantities of fats and car- 
bohydrates, which may well tend to bring on mental Jassi- 
tude and a distaste for work, so frequently experienced by 
many students. It seems reasonable also that brain work- 
ers should have sufficient protein to form a well balanced 
diet, for this is a large constituent of brain and nerve tis- 
sues. ‘lhe German standard for a man at moderate mus- 
cular work calls for much less fat and consequently less po- 
tential energy than the corresponding American standard, 
and the differences in these standards are the differences ac- 
tually found in studying the diet of persons of similar occu- 
pation in the two countries, and we all know the Germans 
are not deficient in mental ability. 


STUDY AT GUILFORD HOUSE, 

The management of this House, including the boarding 
department, was exercised directly by the College for Wo- 
men through a house-mistress. Nearly all of the girls 
boarding here lived in the House and paid from $225 to 
$250 per college year of 38 weeks for board and furnished 
room. No attempt was made to make any money for the 
college from the running of the House. The object was to 
supply board which would be ample, well-served and home- 
like. 

All of the groceries, meat and vegetables were pur- 
chased at first-class retail stores in the city. A slight reduc- 
tion from retail prices was obtained in most cases on ac- 
count of the large quantities purchased. All bread was 
made in the kitchen. The methods followed in this study 
were the same as those used at Adelbert Hall. 
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TABLE 6.—QUANTITY AND Cost OF Foop MATERIALS. 


DESCRIPTION OF Foon. Amount.l 


Per unit. “Total 


Animal Foods. Cents. Dollars. 
Beef: 
Sirloin, roast and steak ....... 205 15 30.75 
Dried beef, chipped............. 7% 28 2.10 
Tongue, corned ................ 11y% 13 1.47 
Veal: 
FS ee en eee ee ee 56 13 7.28 
BAVC 225. cchnkes oho oneteg seni 6% 18 1,17 
Lamb: Leg .......... ccsceeceeees 25 12% 3.18 
Pork: . 
Baton yeas ltsewaecesee ices 12% 14 1.75 
PAU bis stace ue hoes new ee 18 12% 2.25 
Salt Pork ox cies hos. a ha eeeatee’s 6 13 .78 
Fish: 
Salmon trout, dressed......... 52 12% 6.50 
Canned salmon ........... eee: oe 12 .24 
Dairy products: 
IBUECED oo ec fat eeesee tl cee en ces 106 22 28.32 
CHEESE, Guiic se uice wn desscucendes 6% 16 1.00 
CrEAI 4 6:2cG ok tena cis seaue esa 38 gts. 20 7.60 
MNEs on nessa ieee oewckuaeees 322 * 4% 14.49 
Miscellaneous: 
Chicken, dressed ............... 8&7 14% 12.62 
Cottolene | oi s.ee's ceeee eevee 4% 9 42 
BESS ocd cetndeeinc sees ceases 66% doz. 14 9.31 
Gelatine.... 2... .... cece cc ccenss 1% cunts 1.25 
LiQtG isl eke wearers HkeGrceueeeas 11 Il 1.21 
Total cost of animal food.. 128.64 
Vegetable Foods. 
Cereals, sugars, etc.: 
Flour, bread ..............e000- 240 2.6 6.24 
aS DASULY cs uscd seks oecese se 80 2.4 1.92 
SE * PPAR BI bs secs decaeset 184% 2.5 47 
Wheat breakfast foods........ 16 6 96 
Rolled oats ............ cee eeee 12 24% 30 
COM MEA] os iocss eoncsesdets 5 .08 
RICO icyou 2 cee he based ce Be wots 5% 9 50 
Bread, white. ..........0cccee0: 91% 959 
Cookies, ginger............606- 234 : 
Macaroni .......... ccc cee eee eee % 10 08 
Salted wafers............ 0.0008 18 12 2.16 
Sugar, granulated............. 130 6% 8.18 
‘¢ pulverized ............. 3 7 21 
i, (NORE cis aioe Se ecag anes 1 7 O07 
DROW). 205550566 see eeu 4% 6 27 
Maple syrup ......... ee cece eee 21% gal. 90 2.03 


1tExpressed in pounds, unless otherwise indicated. 


Edible 


Refuse. Portion. 


Per Cent. 


12.9 
5.0 
25.0 


14.2 
17.7 

7.7 
13.6 
11.2 


16.0 
14.2 


11.0 


11.2 


Weight 
Grams. 


81000 
3260 
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' Edible 
DESCRIPTION OF Foop. Amount. Price. Refuse. Portion. 
Per unit. Total. Weight 
Vegetable Foods. Cents. Dollars. Per Cent. Grams. 
MOLASSES Se. eee a eee lYygal. 35 Ras) 5450 
CHOCOLATES are nice near een 21% 45 .96 965 
(OXoymnmcyecaw eh ee ye 2 10 .20 910 
Vegetables: 
ASDALAD TIS: eae ee seis eeeenaen — 40 6 2.40 5.0 17300 
WeYchaky cebeeh kage oes 12 5) -60 Sout 5450 
CCITT D ETS einstein 4 00 15.0 1550 
LIETCUCEAG orcas ais aoe Sei er ee 19 8 1.52 15.0 7339 
(Ofawteyaksy hwleh | ee es 15 Sah 333) 10.0 6130 
EO TACOS Sth e ce werden ae te ae 6bu. 50 8.00 20.0 130500 
Radishesy i7. toca es epee 0% 00 46.9 1360 
RIT Dat He aaetseeauianee ecnien near 22 .20 39.0 6000 
SS LEA CIT aetna ys satelsicas se qaate eee 10 . 9 .90 4540 
WVCLLOTECTES Sites erate rere nen 6 30 1.80 2720 
Vegetables, canned 
SO TDN sea gs at erin tol pas SSeS NaS 12cans 10 1.20 6810 
PCOS tlesitee -nickecolete ais Ve maneeeete eaters 21 te e10 2.10 11800 
Sia hbeg Veloce es Be he G6 Sea Bie .80 3400 
SROTH A COGS cia sietineetel eatnae eaten th 8% .94 8170 
Fruits: ’ 
BAnanas: . ay as ae ace eaeeeeent yaa 14% doz. 15 2.18 32.0 13200 
Cheuidechenecp ebettah 6 ee 2tbs. 15 30 ae 910 
FGI ONS Hees. Anverede cia treater ete 2doz. 13° .26 30.0 1360 
OTANI SES | erst ieee vitae: aimee ] ena 3.00 30.0 13600 
PInGADPles::.:cassan tues Sree 2pcs. 20 .40 83.0 1360 
PTTIMeS CLC seme ave steiner eer 3 10 .00 15.0 1155 
Raisins eis tee cc ie oo eee 3 12 36 See 1360 
SLLELVY DELLICSsrcu nia ie arene 25 boxes 11% 2.88 5.0 10800 
Preserves, etc. : 
Canned pineapples............. 6 88 2720 
Cranberry sauce ............... 10% (4770 
Damson plums, canned........ 10% 4770 
ELL WABeSSOLLEC wwawi vena sienicmnnanrs 9% 4310 
VERT CU et | cL Lene ae neesiate aieta en ices as 10% 6.102 4770 
peYeA Asics Lezhebsketol ee 18% 8400 
Strawberries, canned.......... 21 9530 
Strawberry preserves.......... 10% ) 4770 
Total cost of vegetable foods ...............- 58.98 
Cost of non-nutrients, as tea, coffee, yeast, etc. 4.56 
Total cost of all foods ............ 0. seeees 192.18 


2Estimated from cost of materials. 


Not so large a variety of meats was used at Guilford 


House as at Adelbert Hall. 
the fact that most of the bee 


This is a direct consequence of 
f at Adelbert Hall was bought 


-«y Google 


. 
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by the side or quarter. The variety of dairy products was‘ 
greater at Guilford House, as cream was taken regularly 
and cheese was used frequently. Milk was served only . 
twice a day for drinking, so that not so large a quantity was _ 
used as at Adelbert Hall, where milk was supplied at every . 
meal. The variety of fruits, both fresh and canned, was. 
much greater at Guilford House. This is a difference 
which has been frequently noted before between the food’ 
consumption of men and women students. Although fruit 
has little nutritive value, it is a valuable addition to diet, as 
it tends to promote a healthful state of digestion. 

The percentages and amounts of nutrients together 
with the energy supplied by them is shown in table 7. The: 
percentages are on the basis of the edible portion as given - 
in the last column of table 6. 


TABLE 7.—NUTRIENTS AND ENERGY OF Foops. 


DESCRIPTION OF Foon. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. é Ener - 
Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. er an 
Animal Foods. Grams. Grams. Grams. per Gm ories. 
Beef: 
Sirloin, roast and steak. 18.9 15809 18.5 14985 2.49 201690 
Dried beet ..........0005: 27.8 906 7.8 238 1.81 . 5901 
Tongue, corned ......... 18.9 728 9.2 854 1.68 _ 8275 
Veal: : 
TOR chat ciakiacececeuaus 20.2 4404 9.0 1962 1.66 36188 
DAVE? ech eiwkeccsteenes 19.0 561 5.3 156 1.27 3746 
Lamb: 
LOS Sicueviawensabeeswses 19.2 1786 =—s-_:« 16.5 1535 2.82 21576 
Pork: a 
BACON 6s cated cate te ccwe 9.9 518 = 67.4 8525 6.67 34884 
PRAM so oiew nent shaves es 16.3 1151 —s 38.8 2739 4.27 ° 80146 
Salt pork i... cc iccesseses 8.4 2038 ~=—s«67.1 1624 6.35 15867 
Fish : | ie 
Salmon trout............ 17,8 3524 =—s-10..8 20389 1.69 33462 
Canned salmon ......... 21.8 170 = 12.1 94 2.02 ‘1576 
Dairy products: 
BUtter’ cciccaeeaseesee w =: 1.0 481 85.0 40885 7.95 382895 
CHECSE. osha scsi sc ekeees 25.9 733 ©6337 954: 2.4 68 4.30 12169 
Cream ......e0 sPondiess 2.5 8638 =s-:18.5 6382 4.5 15538 2..00 69000 
MK tie escteeatee oes 8.6 11876 4.6 14586 4.7 14852 .770 248820 
ya 
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DESCRIPTION OF Foop. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. 
Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. pk oe 
Animal Foods. Grams, Grams. Grams. per Gm ories. 
Miscellaneous: 
Chickett® accuiveameninees 19.3 6774 16.3 o721 2.30 80730 
CoOrtlolenG@e a. wena acne 100.0 2120 9.30 19716 
BRS cima ecco ees 14.8 5974 = 10.5 4232 1.59 64077 
GelBTinG Soot ari ais cra es 91.4 622 3.76 2557 
BE ws iy oie Sep Ae A oy 100.0 4990 : 9.30 46407 
Total animal foods ....... 56083 109071 16473 1311182 
Vegetable Foods. 
Cereals, sugars, etc.: 
Pigug brad seen 11.2 12208 1.0 1090 75.0 81750 3.62 394580 
J DASLL Visca dees eis 14.0 5082 1.9 690 71.2 25846 3.67 133221 
a Slalom 13.3 1117 2.2 18 71.4 5998 3.68 380912 
Wheat breakfast foods.. 11.8 857 1.8 131 75.5 5485 = 3..75 27144 
RGVEGCIGH TS am cue cee ae: 16.7 910 7.3 40 66.2 3602 4.07 22181 
CSOLDMIEA LU erie eoeiaires 9.2 209 1.9 43 70.4 1711 = 33..65 S286 
RiCGe eae ce acat ties: <s 8.0 200 38 8 79:0 1975 3.59 8975 
Bread, white ............ 9.1 392 1.6 69 653.8 2297 2.70 11637 
Cookies, ginger ......... 6.5 74 8.6 98 76.0 803. 4.17 4733 j 
WEA CATO i itytnritis nies et vice 13.4 46 9 SY i ael 252 8.67 1248 
Wafers, salted........... 10.6 866 12.7 1088 ~=—s- 68.5 5596 394.42 36111 | 
Sugar, granulated ...... 100.0 59000 3.96 283640 
“pulverized ....... 100.0 1360 3.96 5386 
A’ FOALS sioceeatvoaingite 100.0 450 3.96 1782 
i DOS Titre ichagets 95.0 19388 3.89 7936 
Maple syrup ..........+- 71.5 5842 2.93 23938 
IWIOIASSES Ic. Sous ce eaters 2.5 136 70.0 3815 2.84 15478 
CST OCO LAU etry, ots eae wvunt ate 12.9 124 48.7 470 =—s_- 80.3 318 6.30 6080 
LECTIN LEC Mrniie sissies ae ate 90.0 819 3.69 3358 
Vegetables: 
ASPBLAPHS A lai exes tee 1.8 311 2 35 3.3 571 .230 3979 
Beans, dried. ...0...2.... 22.5 1226 1.8 98 59.6 3248 3.54 19293 
RUTICII CO DEL Gtees aotmteniep alates 8 12 2 3 8.1 48 175 271 
LHELCMCE sa tata wie ese es 1.2 88 3 22 2.9 213 200 1467 
Onions, dried............ 1.6 98 3 18 9.9 607 00 3065 
BE EH UGS ora aati cic eins 2.2 2871 a 131 18.4 24012 2850 «110925 
MUS He sey te. itd site ce ats 1.3 18 a 1 5.8 79 295 401 
Add epen oat ARS ms 6 36 si 42 3.6 216 230 1380 
Sob ee ener ne 2.0 91 3 14 3.2 145 240 1090 
WL LON: OL ESS: oe dere or clcw a 2.0 4 oO 8 3.2 87 .240 658 
Vegetables, canned: 
O50) 9 ey ee a 2.8 191 1.2 82 19.0 ~1204 1.00 6810 
PE Sele lcte, Oe as pie abies 3.6 425 2 24 9.8 1156 560 6608 
SIN Gees. ates ic os 1.1 37 1 3 8.8 129 .210 714 
AWepetih ye] Ean Sa 1,2 98 2 16 4.0 327 230 1879 
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DESCRIPTION OF Foon. Protein. Fat. Carbohyd. Energy. 
Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. Per Cent. Wt. ae ee 
Vegetable Foods. Grams. Grams. Grams. per Gm ories. 
Fruits: 
Bananas .............08 1.3 172 6 79 =622..0 2904 «(1.01 18882 
Currants, dried ......... 2.4 22 1.7 15 74.2 675 = 8.29 2004 
Lemons ..........200008. 1.0 14 7 10 8.5 116 .450 612 
Oranges ............5.06. 8 109 2 27 = 11.6 1578 ~—-.580 7208 
Pineapples .............. 4 +) 3 4 9.7 182 440 598 
Prunes, dried............ 2.1 24 73.8 843 3.08 8557 
ROiSi0S «6656 scene ceness 2.6 35 3.3 45 76.1 1085 3.54 4814 
Strawberries ............ 1.0 108 6 65 7.4 799 .400 4320 
Preserves, etc.: 
Pineapples, canned...... 4 ll 7 19 36.4 990 1.57 4270 
Cranberry sauce ........ 1.0 48 70.0 3339 3.08 14692 
Damson plums, canned.. 8 38 50.0 2624 2.47 11782 
Jelly, assorted........... 1,1 47 77.2 3827 8.20 18792 
Marmalade ............. 6 29 l 5 84.5 4031 3.49 16647 
Peaches, canned......... a A 59 | 8 10.8 907 485 4074 
Strawberries, canned ... 7 67 24.0 2287 «1.01 9625 
at preserved. ot 33 56.4 2690 2.34 11162 
Total vegetable foods..... 28598 4689 269326 1258640 
Total food ............005. 86681 118710 285799 2560822 


The nutritive ingredients of the waste are given in 
table 8. 


TABLE 8.—WASTE. 


DESCRIPTION. Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Energy. 

Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. 
Animal food............. ce ceee cece 2613 11785 120314 
Vegetable food ...............0 eee 2764 670 16705 86240 
TOCA crlicuicisdonenseesieaats 0377 12455 16705 206554 


An accurate account was kept of the persons present 
at each meal, for the number varied greatly from meal to 
meal. On an average there were about 55 present, all of 
whom were women. To be accurate the meals taken were 
equivalent to one woman for 772 days, or one man for 618 
days; this, as before, on the basis that a woman eats eight- 
tenths as much as a man. The data of table 9 were calcu- 
lated from these figures. 


ity th 
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TABLE 9.—Foop CONSUMPTION PER WOMAN PER Day. 


DESCRIPTION. Cost. 
Cents. 
Animal food purchased ... 16.7 
Vegetable food purchased. 7.7 
Non-nutrients ............. 6 
Animal waste ............. 
Vegetable waste .......... 
Animal food eaten ........ 
Vegetable food eaten...... 
Total food eaten .......... 25.0 
This is equivalent per man 
per day t0............00. 31.1 


Protein. 
Grams. 


73 


129 


Fat. Carbohydrates. Energy. 


Grams.. Grams. Calories. 

141 21 1698 

6 349 1630 
5 — 156 
1 22 112 

126 21 1542 

5 827 1518 
“181 "$48 3060. 
164 485 3825 


Comparing these figures on. the basis per man per day 
with those of the dietary study at Adelbert Hall, table 4, it 
is seen that the amount of energy supplied is about the same, 
but that this is due to an increased quantity of fat, so that 

this diet is not so well balanced as that at Adelbert Hall. 
If the quantity of fat were reduced to about 125 grams per 
day the dietary would be an ideal one for a man at moderate 
work. A comparison with the results of dietary studies of 
other women students will be interesting. The results of 
such studies are given in table 10, together with some stand- 
ards for women’s dietaries. 


TABLE I10.—RESULTS OF DIETARY STUDIES OF WOMEN STUDENTS.! 


LOCALITY. 
Guilford House, Ohio... 25 
Lake Erie College, ‘ 18 
Chicago University, Il.... 25 
Wesleyan Univ., Conn .... 
N. Dak. Agric. College .... 14 


Standards. 
Women at light muscular 
work, American......... 
Women at moderate mus- 
cular work, American... 
Women at moderate mus- 
cular work, German .... 


PER WOMAN PER DAY. 
Cost. Protein. 


108 
68 
108 
84 
64 


90 
100 


92 


Fat. 
181 
115 
102 
128 
99 


90 


100 


44 


Nutritive 
Carb. Energy. Ratio. 
348 8060 1:6.2 
321 2665 1: 8.5 
381 2948 1:5.6 
264 3015 1:6.6 
360 2660 1:9.1 
290 2400 1:5.5 
330 2700 1:5.6 
400 2425 1:5.4 


1From Bulletins of Office of ep ment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Also see Review of Reviews, 1896, p. 8 
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These studies are compared on the basis of “per woman 
per day” instead of “per man per day,” as is customarv, be- 
cause they represent in each case the food consumption of 
women, and it seems more reasonable to compare the actual 
figures at their face value with one another and with the 
standards for women, than to give them a hypothetical value 
on the basis of the food consumption for men. 

It is seen from these results that the diet of the women 
at Guilford House was very nearly in accordance with the 
standard for women at moderate work, except for the ex- 
cessive amount of fat already referred to. The women at 
Chicago University were eating a better balanced diet, as 
the nuritive ratio shows. The other dietaries are deficient in 
protein. This deficiency is not very pronounced in the case 


TABLE 11.— PERCENTAGE OF WASTE COMPARED. 


DIETARY STUDY. - Protein. Fat. Carbohydrates. Energy. 
Animal Food. Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. PerCent. 

Adelbert Hall...............00. 3.81 16.5 0.0 18,2 
Guilford House. ceswcnceeepenees 4.7 10.8 0.0 9.2 
2 Average of 14 dietaries of n men 

BCHOONES ia pe kesw otdcetvoees 11.9 16.8 2 8.0 
S8Average of 8 dietaries of 

women students ............ 10.1 8.9 a 5.0 

Vegetable Food. ~ 

Adelbert Hall...............04- 5.7 17,7 3.9 4.7 
Guilford House..............6. 9.7 15.0 6.2 6.9 
Average of 14 dietaries of men 

SCUGENES | 5.0505 how acnssceses 4.9 at 10.7 4.7 
Average of 8 dietaries of 

women students ............ 3.8 1.3 - 6.6 4,1 

Total Food 

Adelbert Hall ................. 4.4 16.6 8.7 9.1 
Guilford House................ 6,4 11.0 5.8 8.1 
Average of 14 dietaries of men 

BCUGONtS chive siwaasiewenee sess 16.8 19,2 10.9 14,9 
Average of 4 dietaries ot 

women students, ............ 14.0 11.3 6.4 9.9 
Average of 18 dietaries of fami- 

lies of professional men . 2.4 4.0 9 2.2 


1 These figures are to ‘be interpreted as follows: 3.8is the percentage of the 
total animal protein which was wasted at Adelbert Hall, etc. 

2 The ‘‘averages’’ of this table and of table 12 do not include the studies at 
Adelbert Hall and at Guilford House. 

8 The University of Chicago Dietary is not included in this average, nor in 
the one under Vegetable Food, but is included in the average under Total Food. 
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of the dietary at Wesleyan University, but is considerably so 
in those at Lake Erie College and at the N. Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, which makes the nutritive ratios in these cases 
very wide. The cost at Guilford House and at Chicago 
University, the two cases where the protein supply most 
nearly approximates the standard, was the same. The cost 
at Wesleyan University was not reported, while at the other 
two colleges, where the protein supply is small, the cost 
was much less. ) 


The percentage of fat in the Adelbert Hall and Guil- 
ford House dietaries is high for the reason already men- 
tioned, viz., that waste pie-crust and fried potatoes contained 
fat of animal origin which could not be entirely separated. 
The total waste in these two dietaries is considerably less 
than the average in those of college students elsewhere, but 
is considerably more than the average waste reported from 
the families of professional men. The waste of animal pro- 
tein, which is the most expensive and valuable of the 
nutrients, is comparatively small. The waste of fat is 
rather large, as it is usually the case where good cuts of 
meat are purchased which always contain more fat than 
should be eaten. The total waste of carbohydrates is also 
less than is the average according to He studies made at 
other colleges. 


Table 12 shows the proportion of the total cost, which 
was expended for the principal classes of food in the die- 
taries studied at Adelbert Hall and Guilford House to- 
gether with average percentages obtained similarly from 
dietary studies of other college students. The results are 
calculated not on the basis of the total cost of all food ma- 
terials, but on the total cost minus the cost of non-nutrients. 
This is in order to make comparison possible, for the cost 
of non-nutrients, as tea, coffee, baking powder, etc., has not 
been reported in many of the dietary studies. 


Digitized by Google 
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TABLE 12.—PERCENTAGE CoST OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF FOODS 


Average of College 
Adelbert Guilford Dietaries. 
Hall House. 10 Mens’. 8 Womens’ 


Per Cent. Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. 


Beef, veal, mutton, and their products .. 26.4 25.3 17.4 22.8 
Pork, lard, Ct@ ois soci cee needs vat hnexic 11.2 3.2 8.9 5.8 
PRD icc Sawin Cond Seka Wislendean Gee kaee ae 3.6 3.6 4.4 
OU EEY said suic cue e saa pe ieee ede els ce eared 1.9 6.8 4.0 1.4 
; —— — — ——s 
Total meats and products.......... 89.5 38.9 33.9 33.9 
BOOS ioe se het ns seemed erncuena ane 4.7 5.0 4.8 8.9 
BUUUER pc sth anise MSS Sead eee tase seees us 9.9 12.4 11.8 15.0 
CheesGee tease cnn ity Seeeatcorn tues bs oO 4 5 
Crea Ri cis hie eee naan Sawa dew ea 7 4.0 2 1.8 
Ie sions NSS Hes eee WRG See 11.8 7.7 11.3 9.2 
Total dairy products............... 21.9 24.6 23.7 26.5 
Total animal foods..... Subs: aaa 66.1 68.5 62.4 64.8 
Cereals ioccb iene seesauietiawccan wat haveres 10.8 7.1 11.5 9.3 
Sugars and starches................cc cues 8.3 6.6 8.5 8.2 
Vegetables vices caw ins iaddcdamsiaeee tess 11.4 9.0 10.0 6.7 — 
Fruits, jelly, ete .... 0... ccc ccc ccccescves 3.4 8.8 7.6 11.5 
Total vegetable foods.............. 33.9 31.5 37.6 85.7 


A larger proportional expenditure was made for meats 
in the dietaries at Adelbert Hall and Guilford House than 
has been made in other college dietaries. This, however, 
seemed to be a wise expenditure, as it resulted in a higher 
protein ratio, more nearly suited to the needs of active 


students doing brain work. The amount spent for butter. 


at Adelbert Halli seems to be less than the average, due 
probably to the fact that very little was used for cooking. 
The students undoubtedly had all they wished, for unused 
butter frequently came back on the plates. The amount ex- 
pended for cream at Guilford House was a good deal more 
than the average, and this even in Cleveland. where cream 
is so inexpensive. Since so much cream was used, it would 
have been wise to try and reduce the amount of butter 
somewhat, for the diet was yielding too much fat. Al- 
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though at Guilford House less was spent for cereals, sugars 
and starches than the average at other colleges, still all was 
supplied that was wished and the diet contained a sufficient 
quantity of carbohydrates. Vegetables were purchased 
quite freely at both places, but fruits, particularly at Adel- 
bert Hall, quite sparingly. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these studies were made in the spring, before 
Ohio fruit was ripe, consequently fresh fruits and berries, 


except bananas and oranges, were too expensive to be used. 
O. F. Tower. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


—AND THE— 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


It would not ordinarily be thought wise or necessary to 
chronicle at any length the events of Commencement week. 
Interesting as they always are, they are much the same from 
year to year. But the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Western Reserve College was 
no ordinary occasion, and the Commencement of I9go1 will 
long be remembered by those having any part in it. For this 
reason it seems fitting to give those who were not able to be 
present some taste of the varied and interesting exercises 
which filled to overflowing a notable week. 

The exercises of Commencement week began on Sun- 
day, the ninth of June, with an address by Prof. A. C. Mc- 
_ Giffert, D. D., of the class of 1882, on the “Religious Obli- 
gations of Colleges and Universities.” This address, which 
is printed in full in another. part of this Bulletin, was an able 
presentation of the changed relations of the college to the 
subject of religion, and a plea for the fullest appreciation of 
the obligations resting upon higher education. In the 
evening of the same day the President delivered his annual 
Baccalaureate Sermon to the members of the graduating 
classes, never speaking with more power or more sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the importance of the occasion to the 
out-going -graduates. _ 

Monday was Students’ Day, and every effort was made 
to make it an enjoyable occasion to the undergraduates. In 
the afternoon a game of base ball was played between the 
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University nine and one made up of alumni. It was watched 
by many of the older alumni, and the result showed that the 
graduate players had not forgotten the theory or practice 
of the American game. 

The evening of Monday witnessed the most picturesque 
event of the week, a student parade with an informal recep- 
tion at the close. The parade, illuminated with lanterns 
and headed by the Great Western band, was formed on the 
Adelbert campus, and a little later passed over the follow- 
ing line of march: Gymnasium to Adelbert St., to Euclid 
Ave., to Cornell St., to Knox St., to Mayfield Road, to Ford ~ 
Place, to Bellflower Ave., to Wade Park, through the Park 
to Euclid Ave., to Cutler St., to Wilbur, to Doan and 
Euclid; it then countermarched from Euclid to the College, 
and disbanded at Eldred Hall, the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
The parade was reviewed from the new stone portico of the 
College by Col. A. T. Brinsmade, W. R. C., ‘60, and other 
alumni. At Eldred Hall, after disbanding, the men sepa- 
rated into classes, each going to a portion of the campus re- 
served for itself. This part they decorated with the lanterns 
and torches used in the parade. 

Later a reception was held in Eldred Hall, at which 
the following from the College for Women served as an 
introducing committee: Miss Torrey, 99; Miss Thwing, 
’o1; Miss Rhodes, ’02; Miss Vilas, ’03; Miss Chapman, 04, 
and from Adelbert College, S. L. Galpin, 01; R. S. Tyler, 
’o1; L. B. Williams, ’02; J. W. Carpenter, ’03, and Maurice 
Griffin, ’04.. Badges were here distributed which entitled 
the wearer to all the privileges of the evening. On the cam- 
pus booths were opened by the College for Women students, 
where they served to all who possessed badges, punch, taffy, 
and fudge. The Gymnasium was open for dancing to those 
who had badges. Boats on Wade Park were free to students, 
and at midnight a monster bonfire was lighted on the ath- 
letic field. The entire campus and athletic field were lighted 
with lanterns, and the band played all the evening. 
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The morning of Tuesday was given over to the annual 
meeting of the trustees. At half past two in the afternoon 
was laid the corner stone of the new dormitory of the Col- 
lege for Women, to be known as Haydn Hall. The chief ad- 
dress was given by Prof. H. E. Bourne. Following this was 
the unveiling of memorial tablets in the College Library to 
the memory of Presidents Charles Backus Storrs, Henry 
Lawrence Hitchcock, and Carroll Cutler. The addresses in 
connection with this memorial service are also printed in 
this Bulletin. These tablets were given by those who were 
students in the College during the presidencies of these men. 
In the evening came the annual speaking of orations by the 
members of the Junior and Sophomore classes of Adelbert 
College. 

The speakers and their subjects were: From the Junior 
class: Raymond Vincent Phelan, “The Lion of Lucerne ;” 
Owen N. Wilcox, “The Unheralded Great;” John Alvin 
Alburn, “The Problem of the City;” Herman Joel Nord, 
“John Brown.” From the Sophomore class: Willis Burton 
Knisely, “John Marshall;’’ Walter Lewis Bissell, “Thack- 
eray ;’ James Williams Carpenter, “War as a Factor in Civil- 
ization ;’ Herbert Ernest Parker, “Robet E. Lee.” 

The first Junior prize was awarded to Herman Joel 
Nord; the first Sophomore prize to Walter Lewis Bissell ; 
and the second prize, irrespective of class, to John Alvin 


_Alburn. The judges were John E. Bruce, Esq., ’70, Princi- 


pal George D. Pettee, University School, and William S. 
Pettibone, ’86. 

On Wednesday morning, the alumni of the old Col- 
lege made a pilgrimage to Hudson. A special train left the 
Union depot at nine o’clock, and returning left Hudson at 
three. Six coaches were well filled with former graduates, 
and the hours both on the train and in the town of Hudson 
were made merry and interesting by reminiscent story and 
fond recollection of college days. The townspeople turned 
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out in a body to welcome their old friends to Hudson and 
contributed not a little to the happiness of the occasion. The 
trip served to revive the old enthusiastic college spirit and 
also impressed on the alumni, perhaps as never before, the 
wisdom of the removal of the College to Cleveland, in order 
that its work and growth might be greater. This spirit was 
the key note of the alumni dinner at the Hollenden Hotel in 
the evening. More alumni of the College were present at this 
dinner than have ever been in one gathering before. The 
general sentiment, as reflected in the table conversation and 
as emphasized in the formal addresses of the evening, was 
that, however inadvisable the change from rural to urban 
conditions may at times have seemed, it has been for the 
betterment of the Old College. This dinner is notable in the 
annals of the College, and made a most fitting close for the 
day of alumni meetings. 

While the Adelbert alumni were thus engaged in their 
reunion, the College for Women held its annual commence- 
ment in Calvary Church. Professor Bernadotte Perrin, who 
for twelve years was Professor of Greek in Adelbert Col- 
lege, delivered the address. Later in the same afternoon 
was the formal opening of the Laboratory of Clinical 
Microscopy belonging to the Medical College. This labora- 
tory is the only one of its kind in the United States and in 
connection with Lakeside Hospital, where it is located, adds 
greatly to the efficiency of our medical department. The 
evening witnessed meetings of the alumni associations of 
the Law School, the Dental School, the Medical College, the 
College for Women, as well as the Adelbert meeting of 
which we have spoken. Each of these meetings was followed 
with a dinner. 

Thursday, at ten o’clock, in a tent on the Adelbert cam- 
pus, was the formal commemorative service and the annual 
Commencement of the University. A tent, which seated 
twenty-nine hundred people, was filled to the utmost, and 
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Rev. Josiah Strong, of the class of ’69, was received en- 
thusiastically in delivering his address, which aimed to con- 
nect the past of this College with what must be its future. 
This address appears in full as the first article of this num- 
ber. Following the address was the conferring of degrees 
upon our graduates, and also honorary degrees as follows: 
The degree of LL. D. on Cady Staley, President of Case 
School of Applied Science; on Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, 
missionary to India; and on John Henry Wright, 
Professor of Greek and Dean of the Graduate School of 
Harvard University. The degree of D. D. was conferred on 
Professor Henry C. King, of Oberlin College, and Pro- 
fessor John Winthrop Platner, of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

One hundred yards from the Commencement tent had 
been erected a large dinner tent with places for ten hundred 
and eight-six persons. To this place, after the Commence- 
ment exercises, adjourned the alumni, the graduates, the 
faculty, students and delegates from other colleges and uni- 
versities. The occasion was one of unusual interest and the 
after dinner speeches of unusual excellence. All who missed 
this occasion missed a rare treat. Among others who were 
introduced by President Thwing, who acted as toast-mas- 
ter, were Senator Marcus A. Hanna, Professors John Henry 
Wright of Harvard, Bernadotte Perrin and George Trum- 
bull Ladd of Yale, President John Henry Barrows of Ober- 
lin, Rev. Wilson Davidson Sexton, ’77, of New York City, 
John H. Clark of Cleveland, also of the class of 1877, and 
Professor Dudley P. Allen of the Medical College. 

At half past three the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter held its 
annual meeting for the transaction of business and the elec- 
tion of members. The names of those elected are: From the 
Senior class, Milton Stahl Garver, John William Osborn, 
Charles Farrand Taplin, Winfred George Leutner, Way- 
land Buckingham Peck, Ralph Sargent Tyler; from the 
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Junior class, John Alvin Alburn, Richard Emmet Collins, 
Wilfred Henry Alburn, Herbert Gans Muckley, George 
William Saywell. 

The Commencement festivities closed in the evening 
with the University reception in the buildings of the College 
for Women. In the receiving line were the President, the 
officers of the Advisory Council, the deans of the various 
departments of the University and the presidents of the 
graduating classes. This reception, however, had been pre- 
ceded by gatherings fom six to seven o'clock, of the 
various alumni in classes. Different ones of the alumni with 
homes in Cleveland opened them as meeting places 
for those who were in college in their time. 

CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 

Degrees were conferred by Adelbert College upon the 
following persons: The degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
Frank Smith Baker, Lamar Taney Beman, Herbert John 
Coates (cum laude), Stanley Leman Galpin (magna cum 
laude), Milton Stahl Garver (magna cum laude), Theo- 
dore Hall, Jr. (magna cum laude), Harry Barren Howells, 
Roland Martin Jones, Walter Cutler Jones, Morris William 
Kastriner, Clifford Marshall King, Winfred George Leut- 
ner (magna cum laude), John Roy McDowell (magna cum 
laude), Ezra J. Morgan, Wayland Buckingham Peck (mag- 
na cum laude), William Ganson Rose, George Ambrose 
Seaton (magna cum laude), Claude Wilber Shimmon, Louis 
Bryant Tuckerman, Jr. (summa cum laude), Ralph Sargent 
Tyler (magna cum laude), Otto Manthey Zorn. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon Isadore Fret- 
berger, George Washington Gurney, Benjamin Haber, Erie 
Clark Hopwood (magna cum laude), John William Osborn 
(magna cum laude), Carroll Adelbert Peabody (magna 
cum laude), Emil Bruce Pratt, Adelbert Hervey VanDuzer 
(cum laude), Edward Adolph Wankowsky. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon Ernest 
Ford Donley, Harry Tracy Duncan (magna cum laude), 
Francis Florian Herr (magna cum laude), Alfred Noah 
Kellogg, Carl Henri Lenhart, Thomas Leander Mead, Wal- 
ter Martin Scott, Charles Farrand Taplin (magna cum 
laude), Charles Albert Tilden, Michael Cyrillus Yeagle. 

The College for Women conferred the degree of Bach- 


elor of Arts upon Hattie C. Carpenter, Myrtle Elizabeth | 


Dever, Blanche Joanna Dissette, Mabel Hope Dunsford, 
Caroline Church Hardy, Pearl Irene Horton, Winifred New- 
ton Jones, Laura Josephine King, Florence May Knowles, 
Ethel May Parmenter, Helen Mary Pelton, Maud Stiles, 
Mary Butler Thwing, Alice Elizabeth Shanks. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon Mabel Eugenia 
Corll, Mabel Spence Croxton, Eleanor Elizabeth Magruder, 
Viola L. Roth, Helen Electa Thomas, Marguerite Living- 
ston Thomas, Myrtle May Wiser. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon Edith Inez 
Beman, Alice Lorraine Campbell, Alice Doyle Drake, Elsie 
May Holliday, Evangeline Jenkins, Leonora Belle Lane, 
Elizabeth Anastatia McGorey, Alexandra McKechnie, 
Stella Stanley McKee, Alice Winifred Riggs, Norma Jean- 
nette Smith, Winifred Worswick Stowe, Belle Waltz, Har- 
riet Amanda Whiteside. 

The Graduate School of Western Reserve University 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon Edward Lewis 
Dodd, A. B. (Adelbert) ; Phoebe Mary Luehrs, B. L. (Col- 
lege for Women); Marcia Masterman, B. L (College for 
Women) ; Paul Hermann Phillipson; Harry William Spring- 
steen, B. S.; George Edward Turrill, A. B. (Adelbert) ; 
Maude Winship, B. L. (College for Women). 

The Franklin T. Backus Law School of Western Re- 
serve University conferred the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
upon Charles Kingsley Allen, A. B., Abraham Joseph Bia- 
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losky, Mark Anson Copeland, Thomas Henry Cowin, Moses 
Riley Dickey, Jr., Thomas H. Dillon, Frank Hazen Ewing, 
James Formanek, George Albert Gaston, Frederick Charles 
Gillette, A. B., Lew Dell Gripman, James Harlen Griswold, 
A. B., William Edward Gunn, Ph. B., Ernest Henry Herb- 
kersman, David Klein, Charles Lessick, Clarence Jonathan 
Neal, Pierce David Metzger, Peter Painter, Jr., Solomon 
Peskind, Charles Andrew Pulley, Harry Barber Sawyer, 
Jacob Paul Saxer, Christopher McClelland Smith, Jeffer- 
son William Sutton, Charles William Swartzel, Robert Cur- 
tis Taylor, David Udizky, Willis Emerson White. 

The Medical College of Western Reserve University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon William 
Simmons Baldwin, Arthur Holbrook Bill, A. M.; Arthur E. 
Brown, Paul P. Carlisle, Robert H. Cowley, John Dicken- 
son, Jr., Simon Englander, Albert H. Gill, Arthur LeRoy 
Garrison, Edward Grossman, Charles H. Hay, Charles S. 
Hoover, Edmund M. Ickes, B. L., A. Irving Ludlow, A. B., 
James T. McConnell, Augustus W. Mercer, M. D., Roy B. 
Metz, John Neuberger, David W. Peppard, William H. Rich- 
ardson, Roy L. Stackpole, Arthur H. Stall, Clarence B. 
Wean, Charles J. Wehr, A. B., Logan B. Zintsmaster. 

The Dental College of Western Reserve University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery upon 
Lewis Daly Aldrich, Roy Erwin Belden, Robert Burns 
Chamberlin, (honorable mention), Willard Fuller Chapin, 
Avin J. Endle, Floyd Wesley Finch, Charles Brett Fletcher, 
John Baker Gillette, William Johnson Gillie, (honorable 
mention), Charles Vandersall Gougler, Joseph Patrick Hen- 
ahan, Delbert Hiram Henninger, George Fenelon Hitchcock, 
Harry Clay Holmes, Arthur Wesley Maxwell, Algernon 
Payne, Samuel William Rice, Clarence Orbin Shepherd, 
William Alberto Sproull, Hamilton Frederic Strong, Archie 
Blanchard Wallace, Louis Franks Wasson. 
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HONORS. 


Honors and prizes were given by Adelbert College as 
follows: Commencement honors: First Honor to Louis 
Bryant Tuckerman, Jr.; Second Honor to Winfred George 
_Leutner; Third Honor to Stanley Leman Galpin; Fourth 


Honor to John William Osborn. Junior Honors were- 


awarded equally for Scholarship to John Alvin Alburn, Rich- 
ard Emmet Collins, Wilfred Henry Alburn, George William 
Saywell, and the Two Year Honor in German to Robert 
Emmet Finley, Birt Eugene Garver, and Harlan Adolphus 
Hepfinger. The Two Year Honor in Greek to Feist M. 
Strauss. The Two Year Honor in Latin to Feist M. Strauss. 


PRIZES. 


The Handy Philosophical Prizes: First Prize to Way- 
land Buckingham Peck; Second Prize to Morris William 
Kastriner ; Honorable Mention to Carl Henri Lenhart. The 
Harriet Pelton Perkins Scholarship to Wilfred Henry 
Alburn. . 

The President’s Prizes for the highest records for the 
Freshman Year were awarded as follows: In English, First 
Prize to John Frederic Oberlin, Second Prize to Robert 
Crosby Lowe. In German (Classical and Latin Scientific 
Courses) to Leonard Corwin Loomis. In Greek to Carl 
Peter Paul Vitz. In Latin, First Prize to Joseph Frank Will- 
iams, Second Prize to John Frederic Oberlin. In Mathe- 
matics, First Prize to John Frederic Oberlin, Second Prize 
to Kenneth Ethelbert Hodgman. In Gymnasium to Ray- 
mond Patton. : 

The New Shakspere Society’s Prize, for the best ex- 
amination in Shakespeare, to Roland Martin Jones. The 
Early English Text Society’s Prize to Francis Florian Herr. 
The Holden Prize, for the best Sophomore Essay in English, 


to Robert Emmet Finley, with honorable mention of Walter 
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Lewis Bissell. The Rupert Hughes Prizes, for the best 
Poems, First Prize to Erie Clark Hopwood, Second Prize to 
Wilfred Henry Alburn. 


PRIZES IN THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

The President’s Prizes, for Freshman Work in the 
Gymnasium, First to Lois Violet Ellett, Second to Fanny 
Alice Dunsford. The Holden Prize, for Sophomore Work 
in English, to Charlotte May Parker. 
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NOTES. 


Among the odd pieces of property discovered in Adel- 
bert College when the main building was being cleared, 
preparatory to its reconstruction, is the original tablet which 
was placed in the corner-stone of the first building erected in 


Hudson in 1826. As nearly as can be ascertained by in- | 


quiry this tablet never lay over night in the corner-stone. It 
appears from what evidence can begathered that, under cover 
of darkness the evening following the laying of the corner- 
stone, some vandals tore down the few stones upon it in 
order to secure certain coins and other valuable articles de- 
posited in the box within. With these coins they took also 
this tablet, but after some time it was in some manner re- 
turned to the college officials, too late, however, to serve its 
original purpose. The tablet is of lead, five by seven inches 


in size. The lettering is carefully done in a neat hand and » 


reads as follows: 

On the face: On the 26th day of April | A. L. 5826, 
A. D. 1826, was laid this | Foundation stone of the | West- 
ern Reserve College | By Augustus Baldwin, G. M., | with 
the assistance of the | Officers and Brethren | of Hudson 
Lodge, No. 68. | 

On the reverse side: In perpetuam rei | memoriam. | 
Trustees—David Hudson, Elizur Wright, Joshua B. Sher- 
‘wood, Henry Brown, Simeon Woodruff, Salmon Fitch, John 
Seward, Junr., Harvey Coe, Benjamin Fenn, Harmon 
Kingsbury, Stephen Bradstreet, Caleb Pitkin, President. 

From the inscriptions on this plate it is evident that the 
Masonic order had some connection with the beginning of 
the old College. It is also to be noted that while all other 
names on the plate are in the handwriting of one scribe, 
President Pitkin signed his own name, and this signature 
_compares very favorably with others on the college records. 
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President Thwing and Professor John W. Perrin, of the 
Department of History, were among the speakers at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Detroit during July. 

ok eer 

A conference of high school and collegiate teachers, 
similar to the conference of October, 1900, is planned for the 
Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. The 
programme will be a continuation of the topics discussed one 
year ago. 

cer 

In the Dental Department an arrangement has ‘been made 
with Dr. George H. Wilson whereby he gives all his after- 
noons to the work of the school. Not only has he resumed 
charge of the prosthetic clinic, but he also has immediate 
supervision over all the laboratory and clinical work. By 
this means more unity is secured for the work of the school 
and this work is also performed with greater efficiency. 

kl ees 


Professor Charles Harris, of the German Department, 
and Professor Henry E. Bourne, of the History Department, 
are spending this college year abroad on leave of absence. 
Each is pursuing special study in his own subject, the former 
in Leipsic and the latter in Paris. 

oe: Ge 

D. G. Jaeger, Adelbert, 1897, and Western Reserve Law 
School, 1900, has taken charge of the Law School office and 
will conduct the senior work of the year, especially in the 
reviews preparatory to the bar examinations. 

2° pskeaaae 

In the last college year two new fraternities appeared 
in Adelbert College and with the re-opening of the College, 
these new chapters have occupied houses. Each of the 
seven chapters is now maintaining a house of its own, in 
the immediate neighborhood of the College. 
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By recent vote the faculty of Adelbert College has ex- 
tended the elective system to the studies of the Sophomore 
year. At the same time they have limited the variety of sub- 
jects which a student may take by requiring that within the 
last three years of the course he must take a minimum of 
work in each of three departments. In his Freshman year, 
a student in this college must take one of three different 
schedules of study, dependent upon the subjects offered by 
him for admission. With the exception of English 2, a 
course in theme writing which is required of all students in 
the Sophomore year, each student selects, during the last 
three years, every course of study pursued by him. This 
selection is subject, however, to the approval of the faculty 
and to the requirements outlined below, which are intended 
to assist the student in securing something of the breadth of 
outlook necessary to liberal culture. The studies of these 
years are classified in three divisions: A. Language and 
Literature; B. Mathematics and Natural Science; C. 
Philosophy, History, and Social Science. Under division A 
are included English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and Spanish; under B are Astronomy, Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy, Mathematics, and 
Physics; and under C are. Economics, Politics, History and 
Philosophy. During the three years in question and before 
graduation the student must complete not less than four half- 
year courses in each one of the three divisions named, viz: 
not less than four half-year courses of three hours each in 
Language and Literature, not less than four in Mathematics 
and Natural Science, not less than four in Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Social Science. 

| * ok Ox 


The principal governments of the civilized world have 
united in establishing an International Committee of Weights 
- and Measures, to which each contributory government is 
entitled to appoint one delegate. This Committee is served 
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by the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, sit- 
uated near Paris. Professor Michelson is now the member 
of the International Committee appointed by our govern- 
ment. Once in three years, or as ordered, there is an In- 
ternational Conference of Weights and Measures. The Con- 
ference is being held in Paris this month. Professor Mich- 
elson is ex officio the delegate from the United States, but 
our govenment is entitled to send two delegates. Professor 
Ik. W. Morley, head of the chemistry department, has been 
appointed as this second delegate and is now in Paris attend- 
ing the International Conference. It is an honor to Adelbert 
College, as well as to Professor Morley, that he was elected 
for this position. 
pe 

‘The fall finds new faces among the instructing body. 
At the head of the department of Romance Languages in 
Adelbert College is Dr. B. P. Bourland, Associate Professor, 
who comes to us from the University of Michigan, of which 
he is an alumnus and where he has taught for some years. 
Dr. Bourland has had an unusually complete preparation for 
his work and will be a distinct addition to our teaching force. 
Miss Grace Henderson, graduate of the College for Women, 
is an instructor in French in that college. 

In the department of English, at Adelbert College, are 
several changes. Dr. C. E. Baldwin has resigned to accept 
a professorship at Illinois State University and his place is 
taken by Mr. C. D. Stevens. Mr. Stevens has had several 
years experience in teaching in both college and secondary 
work. He is a graduate of Wabash College and pursued 
graduate work there and at Columbia, from which institu- 
tion he comes to us. In the same department also, owing to 
Professor Potwin’s desire to give up part of his work this 
year, Dr. William D. Briggs has been employed as Instructor. 
Dr. Briggs is a graduate of Leland Stanford Univesity, and 
carried on graduate work there, at Johns Hopkins and Har- 
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vard, where he took his doctor’s degree. He has been teach- 
ing during the last year at the University of Vermont. 

The department of Physics at Adelbert College has a 
new instructor in the person of Dr. F. Reichman, who has 
had special graduate training at Johns Hopkins and Chicago 
Universities. He takes the position held by Mr. H. W. 
Woodward for several years. The latter has severed his 
connection with the college to give his whole time to civil 
engineering, for which he is especially fitted. 

At the College for Women the instructorship in German, 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Walz, has been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. Robert H. Fife. Dr. Fife grad- 
uated at the University of Virginia, and studied in Germany, 
taking his doctor’s degree at Leipsic under Sievers and 
Wuelker. His dissertation was written in Middle English, 
on the Travels of Sir John Mandeville, and will be published 


soon. 
* * Ox 


On August first work was begun in the main building of 
Adelbert College, on a general scheme of remodeling so ex- 
tensive that it amounts to rebuilding the interior of the struc- 
ture. The walls of the first story will have marble wainscot 
with mosaic floors, marble entrance and marble stairs both at 
the outside doorway and from that story to the second floor. 
Each recitation room, and office of first and second stories, 
as well as the chapel, will have a new oak floor and wainscot, 
with many other changes of a minor nature. The steam 
heating will be somewhat improved, by the substitution of 
indirect radiation in a part of the rooms. The offices will 
also receive many improvements in their decorations and 
equipment. A room for the use of Trustees: and Faculty 
at their meetings will be provided on the first floor, and two 
rooms will be added on the second story by utilizing the ends 
of the main hallway in that story. In the basement new 

cement floors, improved ventilation and lighting facilities, 
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with new toilet conveniences and modern locker rooms, will 
add much to the usefulness and attractiveness of this part of _ 
the building. 4 

The work of making these changes and improvements 
will cover a good many weeks, even months, and it is not 
probable that the building will be in condition for occupancy 
before the first of January. In the meantime recitations are 
divided among the other buildings of the College. The 
Y. M. C. A. building has become especially convenient at 
this time, for the students have allowed the College to use 
the entire building for recitations and the executive offices. 

kone tne 


During the Commencement week, Wednesday, June 12, 
_the laboratory of clinical microscopy and clinical medicine, at 
Lakeside Hospital, was formally opened. ‘This laboratory is 
of size sufficient to accommodate a whole class of the medical 
students. It provides them with the best facilities for the 
examination of secretions and excretions, sputum, purulent 
and other infections, blood, urine, stomach contents, etc., and 
permits them to make personal examination of tumors and 
other pathological specimens. Such work has been made a 
part of the regular instruction in the third and fourth years 
of the course and increases the efficiency with which the 
clinical work of those years is performed. Microscopes and 
other necessary instruments are available for the work of 
this department. Dr. L. W: Ladd, son of Professor G. I. 
Ladd, of Yale, and grandson of one of the first treasurers of | 
the old College at Hudson, has been appointed instructor in 

Clinical Microscopy at the Medical College, with his head- 


quarters at the above mentioned laboratory. , 
paces 


At the College for Women, two stories of Haydn Hall, 
the new building which is to serve both for dormitory and 
social purposes, have been completed. It has recently been 
decided to complete the third story as soon as possible, owing 
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to the number of students desiring dormitory accommoda- 
tions. The Chapel is also approaching completion, the only 
work now to be finished being that of the interior. 

x ok Ok 


From Professor Thomas Day Seymour of Yale, the 
University Library has received the record book of the 
“Handel Society of Western Reserve College,” an organi- 
zation which is probably unknown to the larger part even 
of our own alumni. The society was organized in 1828, soon 
after the opening of the college itself, and existed until early 
in the spring of 1836, devoting itself to the musical interests 
of the young institution. It sheds an interesting light on 
the student activities of those early days. ‘Professor Sey- 
mour has also sent to the library a package of other valuable 
records and printed statements of the early years of the Col- 
lege, in response to a general request from alumni for such 
historical materials for the permanent files of the institution. 

x ok Ok 


Dr. L. E. Griffin, instructor in Biology in the University, 
has just issued through the government printing office at 
Washington, a study on “The Anatomy of Nautilus Pom- 
pilius,” commonly called the pearly nautilus, as a memoir of 
the National Academy of Sciences. The study forms a dis- 
sertation submitted to the faculty of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in completing the requirements for the doctor’s degree 
in philosophy. As printed it makes a quarto of two hundred 
and fifty pages with seventeen full page plates (colored), and 
a bibliography of the subject. Dr. Griffin has previously 
published on the same subject, “Notes on the Anatomy of 
Nautilus Pompilius,’ “Notes on the Tentacles of Nautilus 
Pompilius” and “The Arterial Circulation of Nautilus Pom- 
pilius.” - 
| x * x 

F, C. Waite, Ph. D., has been appointed instructor in 
Histology and Embryology in the Medical College, begin- 
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ning his work this year. Dr. Waite is a graduate of Adel- 
bert College, in which institution he also served for three 
years as assistant in Biology; he then studied at Harvard, 
serving also as assistant in the laboratory, for two years was 
Professor of Biology in one of the high schools of New 
York City, and for one year an instructor in the Hull Anat- 
omical laboratory at Chicago. Dr. Waite has refused ap- 
pointments at the University of Colorado and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
kor 

Mr. H. Melville Hanna a year ago gave to the Medical 
Department of Western Reserve the sum of twelve thousand 
dollars, and by a recent vote of the executive committee of 
the trustees, a recommendation of the faculty of that depart- 
ment is carried into effect, by the terms of which is estab- 
lished the H. M. Hanna Research Fellowship. This is the 
first fellowship, with suitable endowment, that has been es- 
tablished in the Medical College. Graduates in medicine of 
suitable character and training shall be eligible to this fel- 
lowship. The appointee will be known as the H. M. Hanna 
Research Fellow, and he will be expected to devote himself 
to specified original investigation in Physiology or Pathol- 
ogy under the guidance and approval of the heads of those 
departments. He will also be expected to do a definite, 
though limited, amount of teaching in the line of his work 
or that of the department. 
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The University Library has received from Mrs. L. S. 
Mather some forty volumes, containing the reports of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, volumes of great value and much 
interest. ‘They are large folios, profusely illustrated, with 
numerous plates and maps. The illustrations refer especially 
to Egyptian hieroglyphics, monuments and archzology. 
They are a great aid to securing an understanding of ancient 
life on the Nile river. 
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With the present academic year the Medical Faculty has 
added to its number Dr. Roger G. Perkins, as assistant in 
bacteriology. This appointment has been brought to special 
notice by an appropriation from the directors of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research, of New York City, who 
have given five hundred dollars to the University to assist 
Dr. Perkins in making a study of the Bacillus Unicosus, He 
will thus become a Research Fellow of the Institute, al- 
though doing his work in the laboratories of Western Re- 
serve. The other Universities receiving similar appointments 
from the Institute are Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, 
McGill, Michigan and New York, but in the other cases the 
appointee devotes his entire time to research, while in the 
case of Dr. Perkins he is allowed to give a portion of his time 
to instruction in the college. Dr. Perkins will also conduct 
the work in Bacteriology in the Dental College, in place of 
Dr. Bethel, who has resigned in order to become Dean of 
the Dental Department of Ohio Medical University at Co- 


lumbus. 
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Mr. F. W. Atkinson, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, asked President Thwing to 
appoint five teachers for service in those islands. Their term 
of service began Sepember, 1901. Of these, three are Adel- 
bert men: Arthur W. Davidson, ’99, of Cleveland; Carroll 
A. Peabody, ’o1, also of Cleveland, and William O. Osborn, 
of Binghamton, N. Y. The other two are from the College 
for Women, Miss Mabel E. Corll and Miss Myrtle E. Dever, 
of Youngstown, Wellsville, Ohio, respectively, and both of 
the class of ’01. Miss Agnes Adams, ’98, and Mr. Howard 
White, ’99, are also appointed to similar service. Word re- 
ceived recently indicates that all these young teachers have 
_ been so fortunate as to be stationed within short distances of 
Manila. 
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Mention is made above of the foundation of the Hanna 
Research Fellowship in the Medical College, with an en- 
dowment sufficient to compensate a man for his entire time, 
in alternate years, so as to enable him to devote his energies 
and best efforts to original work in the laboratories of the 
Medical College. At Commencement the Medical College 
formally opened the laboratory of Clinical Microscopy, at 
Lakeside Hospital, and during the summer Mr. H. Melville 
Hanna established an endowment of forty thousand dollars, 
the income of which is to be used for the Dr. Leonard Hanna 
Professorhip of Clinical Microscopy. In this way the Hos- 
pital and the University have received not only a first-class 
laboratory, but also a sufficient foundation for the work of 
the laboratory. Here the student is enabled to study at first 
hand the development of disease germs and to add to his 
preparation for dealing with its development in actual 


practice. 
x ok Ox 


Dr. W. H. Hulme, Professor of English at the College 
for Women, attended the King Alfred celebration at Win- 
chester, England, a delegate from American colleges and 
universities. He reports especially the notable cordiality 
manifested by Englishmen for America, at the assassination 

of President McKinley. 
| iO 


With this year the advanced requirements for admission 
to the Medical Department of the University go into effect. 
The result is that the entering class in that department is 
smaller than ever before, though of course the quality of the 
men is greatly improved. All are either college graduates 
or have completed the Junior year in a first rate college, the 
men in the latter classification all being Seniors this year in 
Adelbert College, so that with the next college Commence- 
ment they will receive degrees from the college. The Dental 
College has already one hundred and fifteen students, the 
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standard of preparation being good, although no advanced 
requirement is made of students entering this department. 

The Law School does not enforce such an advanced re- 
quirement, and yet the proportion of men in the first year’s 
class who have had a college training as preparation, either 
in whole or in part, is gratifying. Of the forty-seven men in 
the department, eighteen have received college degrees, and 
seventeen others have been students in college for a longer or 
shorter period. 
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